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STATE OF THE NAVY. 

TuERE is no department of the public service, perhaps, 
about which the British people are so anxious, so sensitive, 
or so easily excited, as the Navy. The “ State of the Navy” 
is a subject that never fails to call forth the most intense in- 
terest whenever it happens to be the topic of discussion in 
Parliament or elsewhere. To have what he was wont to 
call his “ wooden walls" in acondition of thorough efficiency, 
John Bull begrudges no trouble and no expense. Money 
asked for that purpose is always granted, even though 
there may be a lurking suspicion—sometimes amounting 
to almost a positive conviction—that considerably short of 
full value is obtained for the capital invested. There is, 
moreover, a well-grounded consciousness in the public mind 
that the administration of the Navy is not by any means dis- 
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tinguished by profound wisdom, or even ordinary plain good- 
sense, The tendency to blunder at the Admiralty is known, 
and hence the department is distrusted, These are some of 
the reasons why the Navy is always a favourite theme with 
alarmists, and why, perhaps, very discordant statements as 
to its condition are made by party “ing” and “outs,” 
Political capital is cheap here, you see, Englishmen being so 
exceedingly touchy in regard to naval matters, 

For this sensitiveness of the British public there are ample 
reasons, To begin with, the renown of the British Navy is 
dear to us all—is, in fact, one of the most precious and most 
cherished inheritances of the nation: a thing to be watched 
over, guarded, preserved—and, if possible, added to—with the 
most jealous care, The roll. of our naval heroes, from Drake 
to Nelson, is indeed an illustrious one ; and well, therefore, 
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may their countrymen be anxious that their fame shall 
remain untarnished, Then, there is a sense of utility, as 
well as of sentiment, in our feelings in this matter. Our 
insular position, our extensive commerce, our scattered, 
distant, and valuable colonies and dependencies, render 
supremacy at sea of vital importance to our national 
existence. A great military Power we never can be, 
Our geographical position, our comparatively limited 
population, and our absorbing industrial activity, preclude 
that. But a great naval Power we have been, we are, and we 
must continue, or sink at once out of the roll of nations. 
Such are the sentiments universally entertained by Englishmen 
on the subject of the Navy ; and hence their anxiety about keep- 
ing it in a state of thorough efficiency, We all know that it is, 
and always must be, our best defence against aggression (we 
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FORGING THE STERNPOST OF H.MS. HERCULES BY THE COLOSSAL STBAM-HAMMER IN CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 
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have long since abandoned all notions of offensive warfare, 
either on land or sea). Invasion we may have little reason to 
fear ; but an efficient Navy will best check such a notion in 
an enemy, and most effectually repel it should the attempt 
ever be made, A sturdy defence on land we certainly would 
make should an enemy of any sort ever ‘get o’er;” but 
the work can be done best, and most cheaply, at sea, And 
hence the determination of the British people to maintain 
a fleet constructed on the most approved models, of the best 
materials, with a thoroughly efficient and powerful armament, 
and manned in the most effective manner—a fleet capable, in 
fact, of coping on an emergency with those of any two of the 
strongest naval Powers of the world, or, at least, of Europe. 
Moreover, Great Britain is to a large extent the workshop of 
the world for warlike implements and stores, as well as for 
other articles; and it behoves us to see that, while we 
furnish ships, and guns, and other munitions to foreign, and 
it may be rival, nations, we retain such a supply for ourselves 
as will make sure that we shall not be “ hoist with our own 
petard,” defeated by the weapons we have ourselves forged, 
The anxiety of the public, therefore, with regard to the Navy, 
and the determination to maintain it in a thoroughly effective 
condition, are both reasonable and patriotic. 

In these circumstances, the statement made to the House 
of Commons by Lord Henry Lennox, in moving the Navy 
Estimates, was peculiarly satisfactory. That statement was 
throughout of a roseate tint ; in this respect, to be sure, 
differing in a marked manner from the lugubrious whine 
uttered by the late First Lord on acceding to office last year, 
when he declared everything to be out of gear, defective, and 
amiss. But then Sir John Pakington has been several months at 
the Admiralty ; and, we are willing to believe, has “ changed 
all that.” To whomscever the credit may be due, we are glad 
to learn that matters are now in a greatly improved state. 
We have reserves of ships, and reserves of men, ready 
for duty whenever or wherever required. The sanitary 
and moral condition of the Navy is excellent, the men being 
healthy, contented, and well-behaved. We are training a new 
generation of seamen to take the places of seniors when worn- 
out or who quit the service for other reasons, We have given 
our sailors better pay and more comfort when at sea, and we 
have provided increased and improved hospital accommodation 
for them on land when accident or disease shall render it neces- 
sary, We have a total effective fleet in commission of 554 
vessels, eighteen of which are first-class ironclads ; several 
others are of a like character, but ranked as belonging 
to second, third, and lower classes; and some more 
ironclads are in course of construction, among which is 
a cupola-ship, from designs by Captain Coles, “who had 
been allowed to choose his own tonnage, his own specifications, 
and his own builder, in order that his system might be fairly 
tried ; for the Board had, from the first, been most anxious 
that his plan should meet with a more than impartial con- 
sideration.” Other newand improved models are being tried ; 
and, on the whole, our position in regard to number of ships, 
and their character, tonnage, and strength, contrasts favourably 
with the navies of other Powers. We have, moreover, 
made certain improvements in the system of management in 
our dockyards—such as the introduction of piecework in ship- 
building, and keeping smaller stocks of timber and other 
perishable materials—which are likely to conduce to both 
efficiency and economy in those establishments. 

On the whole, the statement of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty may be accepted as satisfactory so far as efficiency 
is concerned ; and we trust that his assurance “that, if the 
Estimates-of the Government were agreed to, and the mea- 
sures in progress for placing the Navy on an efficient footing 
were carried into effect, the country might be satisfied to rest 
on its fleet as the right arm of its strength in any future war,” 
may prove fully reliable, for that is both a comfortable and 
comforting thing to know, On the subject of cost, matters 
are not quite so pleasing. Increased efficiency — or what 
we are promised shall be such—cannot be attained without 
increased cost. This was to be expected; and we can 
only hope that, as the Admiralty authorities unquestion- 
ably make our naval defences dear, they will also make 
them good, The vote proposed for the Navy for the ensuing 
year amounts to the large sum of £10,726,253, being an in- 
crease of £490,518 over the ordinary and supplementary 
estimates of last year. This is a very large sum ; but as one 
important portion of the cash is to go to increase the pay and 
the comforts of the seamen, and another is for the purchase 
of materials for iron ships, we may be content to let the 
vote pass ; but with the assurance to the Admiralty that the 
country will most certainly expect to get what is promised— 
will look to have a reality, and not a sham, 


THE CHATHAM STEAM-HAMMER. 

Srep by step, the Admiralty are ado means to render our 
dockyards as it as possible; and in of our 
i where masses of iron of immense weight and size are 
required, it has been found ge og bad obtain steam- hammers of 
the largest size and with all the tt improvements, Messrs. 
Tannett and Walker, of Leeds, have been successful in producing 
one with which the smiths of Chatham dockyard forged the sternpost 
of the Hercules, The hammer weighs 5 tons ; and so admirable is its 
arrangement, that it willstrike a blow of something like 100 tons weight 
or crack a nut without bruising the kernel, It can be worked with 
single or double action—that is, steam can be admitted on the top of 
the piston, thereby increasing considerably the force and rapidity of 
the blows; or the steam can be shut off at the top part of the 
cylinder, and the hammer will then act as a single-acting gravity one. 

The valve and valve motion are of very simple and eflicient 
construction, combining strength and durability ; it is supplied with 
a regulator-valve, by which no steam is wasted and by which the 
hammer is under the perfect control of the workman, It reflects 
credit on its designers, whilst it materially adds to the efficiency of 
the most important of the Royal Navy-yards, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Foreign Juntelligence. 


FRANCE. 

A great debate on the foreign policy of the Government has 
occupied the Corps Législatif for about a week, and has also en- 
grossed public attention. ‘The debate was inaugurated by M. Thiers, 
who declared that the Government “had left no further blunder to be 
committed.” ‘The principal speakers, besides M. Thiers, were MM, 
Jules Favre, Garnier Pages, Emile Ollivier, Rouher, Cassagnac, &c, 
The debate was brought to a close by an extraordinary scene of 
excitement and disorder arising out of an allusion by M. Rouher to 
the coup d’état of Dec.2. The Government, of course, had a 
majority ; but it is remarked that the minority was much larger 
than was expected, numbering forty-four members. In the course 
of the debate M, Rouher informed the Legislative Body that France 
had informed the Pope that she was ready to open negotiations for 
the purpose of sharing the amount of the Papal debt among the 
Catholic Powers. : 

The new law on the press is strongly denounced by all the inde- 
pendent journals, and the law on public meetings only excites 
ridicule, as the only meetings to which any interest is attached— 
viz., political and religious—are practically prohibited. ; 

The first batch of soldiers from Mexico have arrived at St. Nazaire. 

The Prince Imperial has been ill; but it is stated that he is now 
decidedly improving, and his condition excites no uneasiness. 

On Sunday a serious riot took place at Koubaix among the work- 
men employed in the cloth-factories, Ihe cause of offence was the 
introduction of new looms, which enabled the masters to reduce the 
number of weavers by one half. The men, having assembled in the 
streets to the number of 25,000, proceeded to the factories and com- 
mitted great destruction. ‘The military were called ont, and it was 
only when the soldiers were preparing to fire that the rioters dis- 
persed. Thirteen of the latter were afterwards apprehended. The 
riots broke out again on Monday, and many acts of violence were 
committed. The military once more interfered, when the rioters fled 
towards the Belgian frontier. It is said that the workmen have 
yielded to the rules of the masters ; but of this there appears much 


doubt. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The subscription to the Swiss Federa] loan of 12 million francs, 
for the purpose of improving the national armament, was opened 
on Monday. The Federal Council declared to keep back 6 millions 
of the amount at par. For the 6 millions left open to the public, 
19 millions were subscribed, six of which it was offered to take at 
par, eleven at 98, and two at a lower figure, 


ITALY. 

The elections, so far as they are complete, show an overwhelming 
majority forthe Government. ‘The number of Government deputies 
is said to be 239, while the Opposition can only muster 135, ‘There 
are, however, twenty-eight deputies whose political principles are 
not known, and there are yet seventy elections the results of which 
are unknown, It may be, therefore, that the Government majority 
will not, after all, be so powerful. 

The Papal Government has, it is said, asked that the Italian 
troops may co-operate with the Papal troops in the suppression of 
brigandage on the frontiers, and for that purpose the Italian troops 
may enter upon Papal territory. Further, his Holiness has con- 
sented to remit some duties on goods in transit through the Papal 
States from one part of Italy to another. 


GERMANY. 

The discussion consequent upon the first reading of the draught 
of the Federal Constitution was closed on the 13th, By this pru- 
dent shortening of a debate which had already occupied a week, no 
less than thirty-two gentlemen who had signified their intention 
to speak upon the important subject, in addition to the nineteen 
that had held forth, were debarred from eo doing. The Reichstag is 
bent upon work rather than talk, and, the points at issue being of 
an exciting nature, thought it as well to refer intending speakers to 
the second reading, when the necessity of introducing distinct 
amendments will render the debate more practically useful, The 
Parliament is now engaged in discussing the Constitution in detail. 


Numerous amendments have been proposed, and more are in 


t. 
eon for the formation of a German fleet will be submitted to 
the Parliament now sitting. This plan is being prepared by 


the Prussian Government. A large ironclad is being constructed 
for the Prussian Government in the United States of America, 

The Berlin Oficial Gazette publishes identical offensive and 
defensive treaties of alliance concluded between Prussia and Bavaria 
on Aug. 22, 1866; and between Prussia and Baden on the 18th of 
the same month, By these treaties the contracting Powers recipro- 
cally guarantee the integrity of their respective territories, and bind 
themselves to place at each other’s disposal their whole military 
power in case of war. In time of war both Bavaria and Baden 

to hand over the supreme command of their troops to the 
King of Prussia, These treaties were at first to have been kept 
Ratifications have been exchanged. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government has summoned the Diets of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Carniola to meet on April 6, It is thought that the 
Reichsrath will assemble on the 28th. 

It is stated that the Emperor, previous to his departure for 
Hungary, sanctioned a bill for the introduction of trial by jury into 
Austria. 

The Emperor is now in Buda-Pesth preparatory to his coronation 
as King of ay He has been most cordially received. 

The Austrian Finance Minister has sent a circular to the subordi- 
nate financial officials in Hungary informing them that they will in 
future be subject to the Hungarian Financial Minister, A sort of 
convention has been agreed to between the Finance Ministers of 
Hungary and Austria, {n case there should be a surplus in Hungary 
after all expenditure has been defrayed, the balance will go to the 
Imperial exchequer, Should there be a deficiency, the Imperial 
exchequer will lend money. : 

Affrays have taken at Knin and Kitanje, in Dalmati 
between the authorities and the people, in which the Prefect au 
several gendarmes were killed. 

A Vienna telegram asserts that France, Russia, and Austria have 
agreed to recommend the Porte to cede Candia to Greece. What 
will Fuad Pacha say to this proposal ? 


TURKEY. 


The Government has suspended the press law upon the ground 
of Administrative considerations. Two Turkish papers have been 
already stopped and their editors prosecuted, 

Some Cretan delegates had arrived. at the Dardanelles, on the 
14th inst., on their way to Constantinople, 


GREECE. 


The son of Garibaldi has arrived in Athens, with twenty-five 
companions. The Cretan committee have, however, declined their 
services, stating that they are in hopes that a diplomatic solution of 
the question will be arrived at. 

Interpellations have been addressed to the Greek Government in 
the Chamber in reference to the despatches received from the 
Governmente of England and France. The Ministry replied that it 
would observe the treaties, as their predecessors had done, but that 
it was impossible to stop the commercial and contraband expedition 
of arms and munitions of war. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
We have advices from New York, through the Atlantic telegraph 
cable, to Thursday. : 
The Senate had passed a supplement to the Reconstruction Bill, 
instructing the commanders of the military districts in the South to 
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take measures for completing the registration of the voters by Sep. 
tember next, and then cause an election to be made in each State, 
The majority of the voters thus registered are to decide whether a 
convention should be held, in order to form a Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people and to Congress, To this measure the House 
of Representatives agreed ; but there was & general expectation that 
the President would veto the bill. If so, it is certain that the two 
thirds vote would be obtained, and the veto nullified. The House 
of Representatives had passed a resolution instructing the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs to inquire why the Alabama claims had not been 
paid, and what ought to be done to secure their payment. 

The President had signed the Army Appropriation Bill under 
protest, declaring that the bill deprives the President of his Constitu- 
tional functions as Commander-in-Chief, denying that the States 
have the Constitutional right to maintain a militia, He added that 
he was constrained to sign the bill because withholding his signature 
would defeat the necessary appropriations, 

The majority of the Judiciary Committee had reported relative to 
the impeachment of the President that the testimony taken justifies 
the continuance of the investigation, The minority report claims 
that the evidence exonerates the President. 

The thirty-ninth Congress closed at noon on the 4th, and the 
fortieth Congress immediately assembled, and elected Mr. Wade 
President of the Senate, and Mr, Colfax Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 

he Virginia Senate had offered to co-operate with General 
Schofield, who commands the Virginia district under the bill for the 
military government of the South, 

The Senate of Louisiana had made an appropriation to test the 
constitutionality of the military bill, 

The Ohio House of Representatives had refused to strike the word 
“white” from the State Constitution. 

The New York Assembly had rejected a bill for allowing negroes to 
vote for delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 

President Johnson had proclaimed the admission of Nebraska as 
a State into the Union, 

Several riots had taken place in New York, and collisions between 
the Irish and the police. Many persons were injured. Federal 
troops were moving towards the Canadian frontier to check any 
possible Fenian raids, The New York Herald asserts that Mr, 
Johnson, in reply to a Fenian delegation who waited upon him 
to ask for belligerent rights for the Fenians, said he would give 
the question the most serious consideration, such as was necessary 
to decide a matter of so great importance. 


MEXICO. 


Intelligence from Mexico, vii New York, states that Porfirio Diaz 
with a large force of Republicans, was between Puebla and Mexico, 
cutting off the communication between the capital and the coast,, 
and that the Imperial forces under Mejia, Miramon, and Mirguez, 
had been defeated by Escobedo at Gunerctard on the 16th, 


THE BRAZILS. 

Intelligence, derived from Paraguayan sources, asserts that two 
Brazilian ironclads have been placed hors-de-combat near Curupaity, 
The insurrection in the provinces of the Argentine Confederation is 
said to be extending, and General Paunero, who was sent to suppress 
the revolt, has been compelled to retreat, 2500 Argentines have been 
taken from the allied army to oppose the insurgents, General alarm, 
it is alleged, continues to prevail in Buenos Ayres, and many arrests 
have been made, 


PARR AND SALMON.—Mr. John Shaw, of Drumlanrig Park, died last 
Wednesday. For many generations there had been a controversy as to 
whether the small fish called a “ parr” was the young of the salmon ; and 
a great many hot and positive assertions had been uttered and printed on 
both sides, Instead of stating opinions or drawing inferences, Mr. Shaw, 
more than thirty years ago, set himself to ascertain facte. With the per- 
mission of the Duke of Buccleuch (on whose Dumfriesshire estates he was 
head keeper), he erected ponds on the banks of the Nith at Drumlanrig, 
where he carried out a sort of triple experiment, making assurance trebly 
sure. He put parrs into the pond, and they became salmon smolts; he took 
what was understood to be salmon roe from the river, and it became parrs ; 
and he took pairs of salmon from the river, expressed their milt and roe, and 
the produce was again psrrs. All subsequent experiments have confirmed 
Mr. Shaw’s experiments, made so long ago as 1836, and have added little or 
nothing to them.—<Scotsman, 

THE BRITISH LODGER.—Once more is the Lodger conspicuous for his 
absence from Parliamentary reform, The procession is long enough, and 
@ good many make at least half a dozen appearances in various fancy 
dresses ; but the Lodger, the man of every class, and the best representative 
of every interest, is not to be found there, unless he comes in some strange 
disguise. Indeed, what disguise here would fit the average Lodger? He 
has not house and land, otherwise he would not be in lodgings. He seldom 
keeps a horse; his landlady objects to a dog; he has no man servant; he 
shows no armorial bearings; it is seldom, indeed, that he has £5v in either 
the funds or a savings bank ; he has very rarely either a degree or an edu- 
cational certificate ; only a small proportion of his class are clerical. Yet 
the Lodger is universal, ubiquitous, and welcome everywhere. He is the 
coming man of ail classes, The cottager with a third room, or the village 
shopkeeper with a parlour, has a Lodger if he can get one. Ground- 
floor fronts and backs, first-floor fronts and backs, second- fluor 
fronts and backs, throughout whole streets and quarters of our 
large cities, are like the tiers of vast pigeon-houses or the 
cells of a beehive to flocks and swarms of Lodgers. Not that 
they are so volatile and migratory a race as this would imply, for there 
are few people more closely tethered than the British Lodger. Mansions are 
bought and sold, banks start and stop, companies swell and burst, while the 
Lodger remains. Ali his days are spent out, and he is glad to get home in 
the evening, and rest or enjoy himself, without thinking of a change. Yet 
he is an absoluce necessity of British social life. The quiet sort of folks who 
entertain in a cheap way once or twice a week, or are at home most 
evenings, think the world is frowning on them if one or two Lodgers don’t 
drop in. The Lodger is the Arab of the social desert, Life is indeed drear 
where he never shows himself. The truly domestic husband never leaves 
his fireside, and the sacred fire is apt to smoulder and smoke a little, It is 
the Lodger that pokes it up and supplies a modicum of intellectual fuel. But 
there are Lodgers of all grades. ‘here isa hierarchy of Lodgers, seraphim 
and cherubim, literary and scientific Lodgers, affectionate and witty Lodgers, 
who go the round of an admiring or loving circle, linking firesides together 
as comets were once said to do suns, and bringing into the very corners of 
society small currents from the mighty tide of human life. What would 
London be without Lodgers? What would England ?—7Zimes. 


8ST. PaTRICK’s Day.—At nearly all the Roman Catholic churches and 
chapels in London, on Sunday, the sermons had especial reference to the 
Fenian outbreak in Ireland. At St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, the 
discourse in the morning was preached by the Rev. Dr, Todd, of Greenwich. 
Having alluded to the present disturbed state of Ireland, he said that this 
lamentable insurrection had its origin in a secret society, and on that 
account alone it was to be reprobated. The Church had in all ages con- 
demned secret associations, and it had absolved their members from keeping 
any oath which they might have taken in connection with them. A secret 
oath did not bind the conscience of those who took it ; but, on the contrary, 
they were under an obligation to break it; and the Church had so far set 
its face against secret societies as to refuse absolution to those who belonged 
to them unless they retraced their steps and gave up the society. He urged 
that there were plenty of legitimate means for getting grievances redressed, 
and that it was their duty to resort to those means rather than disturb the 
public tranquillity. The clergy of the Church in Ireland had acted faith« 
fully in denouncing this conspiracy long before it had become formidable, 
and at a time, too, when they as a body were almost entirely 
— by the Government. Even now, if any little courtesy waa 
wn to one of its members, it was almost necessary that a public 
apology should be made ; and the clergy, while acting with the most perfect 
good faith, were continually accused of being abetiors of the conspiracy. 
While, however, they denounced in the most unequivocal terms the members 
of this association, it must not be forgotten that discontent in Ireland was 
but the fruit of past and present misgovernment, which it was the duty of 
the clergy and the people to endeavour to remedy. After alluding to the 
anomaly of the Irish Church Establishment, which, he said, had been suc- 
cessful only in keeping up animosity between class and class, he urged that 
three things were necessary for the pacification and prosperity of Lreland. 
Let there be no ascendancy of any religious sect, that there might be as 
little animosity as possible engendered by this means. Discourage emigra- 
tion—at least that frightful exodus which had now been going on for years 
past—by giving the people an interest in the land, not interfering with the 
rights of the owners of erty, but compelling the latter to deal justly 
with their tenants ; Ay lastly, educate the people, Trust the Catholic 
Church, for it was by the power of her influence that the ns of the 
present insurrection were so small. By giving her the means of properly 
educating the people they would place in her hands an engine of defence 
against p Pane mte and, combined with just laws, the whole empire would 
become one, contented, and united, 
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MEETING OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

NG of Liberal members of the House of Commons was 
held no Thursday afternoon, at the residence of Mr, Gladstone, to 
decide upon the poli ag be pursued by the Opposition on the 

ent Reform Bill. 
The meeting, which was largely attended, was opened at half- 
ae ee addressing the members present, declared the 
Government Bill, in his opinion, thoroughly objectionable in prin- 
ciple and in method, and that there was no probability of its con- 
version into & and acceptable measure, ing with it from 
his point of view, he should be inclined to oppose the bill on its 
second reading, and he was prepared to recommend that course to 
eeting. ae 

bie Bright expressed similar views. ; 

Several hon, members having dissented from this course, _ 

Mr. Gladstone then eaid he would defer to the different sentiment 
which prevailed very largely amongst the members of the Liberal 
party. He did not forget that to ere the union of the party was 
a matter of high importance. hat he proposed, then, was this :— 
On the second reading he should question the Government as to 
certain leading principles or propositions in their measure—those 
which to him seemed thoroughly objectionable; he should ask 
whether these propositions were to be regarded as vital parts of the 
measure; and, if the answers were not satisfactory or were elusive, he 
should reserve liberty then to oppose the bill before Committee, But 
in that case he would probably call another meeting to decide upon 

f proceeding. ; 

i hoe spoke ry favour of going into Committee, 

Mr. Bright shared Mr, Gladstone's opinion that the Government 
pill could not be made an acceptable measure. But he was 
quite ready to accept the course Mr. Gladstone had pro —to 
get into Committee, if ble. He intimated a belief that he 
should have no difficulty in backing the policy of the Liberals as a 
party. ? i 

adstone said that he had heard the Government intended to 
ees going into Committee on the bill to a late period, and he 
intended very strongly to oppose that course, 


THE FORTHCOMING BUDCET. a 

Tus Estimates having now been printed, and containing also 
those of receipt, including those of the Army and Navy, we are in a 
position to give a sketch of the absolute requirements of the coming 
Budget. So far as the three quarters that have been published are 
concerned, we may expect revenue to prove & little better for the 
whole year than the Estimate, but the improvement cannot be 
ex to exceed £200,000. In some respects it will be worse. 
Mr. Gladstone calculated stamps at £9,450,000, But in four 
quarters to December last they were 


only eee tee _ 

will not be better than the corresponding one of 1866, , 

on uenae. tax on four quarters to mber last gave only 

£5,458 000, although containing some arrears of the old duty. We 

have, consequently, calculated the estimates of income next year 

very liberally. ‘or instance, the Army and Navy receipts are 

allowed for according to Estimates, though for many years they 

have never come up to Estimates, and this year are notoriously 

sanguine (Mr. Seely’s pigs to wit, and sale of timber in dockyards). 
1866-7,—INCOME, 

i ing £500,000 New Zealand Bonds . £67,575,000 

sping mga yy Mr. Gladstone, not including ae: 

i 


chan) ro t 
pyres sc ebt by annuities, which Mr. Disr: 
Pr Nmber ..» £307,000 
Wite: “su- Geib fan ear 58,000 
Pepper... one see aes sss hy 
Carriages and horses... oe ce 569,000 
£67,013,000 
EXPENDITURE. 
Arm ..» £14,095,000 
Navy ; 10,400,000 
Civi ace 18,710,000 
Debt ... ase ose ada nee eee 
i 1 
Consolidated Fund charges ,880, 66,225,000 
£788,000 
Supplementary Estimate proposed by new Government 
last Session ose ae ifr oH as asi 495,000 
Estimated lus at ors ss £293,000 
Fasser poncolren Estimates this Session ... 812,000 
Deficien £19,000 


But the revenue will probably.be £200,000 better than the esti- 
mate, and the capeniiburs: £300,000 less, go there may be expected 
a surplus on 1866-7 of nearly £500,000, 


1867-8,— EXPENDITURE. 


Army Estimates (as printed) . £15,252,000 
Navy Estimates do. ie 10,926,000 
Civil Estimates do, Fry’ 14,055,000 
440,288,000 
Interest, &c., of debt* ... or ae Se : 26,100,0 
Consolidated Fund charges see aka sive wee 1,960,000 
£68,238,000¢ 
INCOME, 
Customs according to last year’s Estimate, after de- 
Pepe timber, — and pepper... age prt en 
Add 2 cent yearly increase ... 4 
iia aa —————— £21,316,000 
INLAND REVENUE, 
i on calculation - above = see wee ove £20,593,000 
tampa (no increase, less special cause in succession 
aay) ENE nee eT ee 9,450,000 
£51,359,000 
Taxes—increase as above ... ase svi ast 8,468,000 
Income tax 1d., to produce ,£1,400,000, and no arrears 
of old rate tes ees a pa Ses «. 5,600,000 
Crown Lands - ae Geb 340,000 
Post Office er ads one 4,500,000 
A aN the printed Estimates) 2,025,000 
rmy and Navy (as in the pri timates) ... 25, 
All other ¢ ary ( Bay Soe Cae 700,000 
y £67,992,000 
Expenditure ... 68,233, 
Deficit £241,000 


Hence we have a result of £2,008,000 Estimates for Army, Naval, 
and Civil more than Mr, Gladstone sanctioned last year, and thus, 
in spite of revenues allowed to grow at a rate of 2 per cent per 


annum, there must occur a deficiency of a quarter of a million.— Post, 


* £20,600 less than Mr, Gladstone took last year. 
} Just 2,000,000 more than original estimate of late Government, 
+ No China indemnity or New Zealand bonds next year. 


A STEAM-ENGINE BOILER exploded on a farm near Watlington railway 
_Station on Tuesday, by which event five men were killed on the spot, two 


£0 seriously h 
Jeas inj 4 urt that their lives are despaired of, and seven others more or 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN held a Court, on Tuesday afternoon, at Buckingham Palace, 
which was numerously attended. Her Majesty afterwards drove to Marl- 
borough House to pay a visit to the Princess of Wales and the Queen of 
Denmark, 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES is gradually approach- 
ing convalescence, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF DENMARK and suite arrived in London 
on Monday afternoon, reaching the Charing-cross terminus at a few minutes 
before six o’clock. The King of Denmark arrived in London on Wednesday. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, through Sir Thomas M. Biddulph, K.C.B., 
has forwarded her usual annual subscription of £50 to the National Life- 
boat Institution, 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA presided at a meeting of the Hungarian 
Cabinet, held at Pesth,on Sunday afternoon. In the evening his Majesty 
went to the National Theatre, and was most warmly received, 

A MARRIAGE between Prince Charles, Hospodar of Roumania, and 
Princess Margaretta of Savoy, is expected. 

KING VICTOR EMMANUEL was driving down to his hunting-seat at 
Madria, near Turin, recently, when his carriage was stopped by brigands, 
who levied black mail before they would allow him to proceed, 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, who vacated his seat in the recent Ministerial 
changes by accepting the secretaryship of State for India, was re-elected on 
Monday for North Devon, without opposition. Mr. Corry, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, has also been re-elected for the county of Tyrone without 
opposition. 

THE COURT appointed by the Queen to be held on Tuesday, April 2, will, 
by her Majesty’s command, take place on Thursday, the 28th inst. 

MR. THOMAS PARRY, of Sleaford, was on Saturday last elected for 
Boston, in the room of Mr. Staniland, who has retired, 

THE DEATH OF THE MIKADO OF JAPAN is announced, vid New York. 

A MARRIAGE is arranged to take place between the Duke of St. Albans 
and Miss Sybil Mary Grey, eldest daughter of General the Hon. Charles 
Grey, O.B. It is said that the wedding will take place in June. 


MR. RALPH EARLE, M.P., the secretary to the Poor-Law Board, has 
tendered his resignation to Lord Derby. 

THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE has been successfully cultivated in Texas, in 
the United States, 

THE EASTER VOLUNTEER REVIEW, it has now been definitively settled, 
is to be held this year at Dover. 

DR. STRUTHERS, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, 
late Lecturer on Anatomy, Edinburgh, is a candidate for the Chair of 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Professor 


THE LEGISLATURE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, on the 18th, voted unani- 
mously to join the Colonial Confederation. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, on which another Fenian outbreak was feared, has 
passed off without the least disturbance either in Ireland or in this country. 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION is to be opened on April 1, but without any state 
ceremonial, 

THE RAILROADS IN AMERICA employ 200,000 men; and 1,000,000 men, 
women, and children wholly depend on those railroads for support, 

THE TRIAL of John and Mary Watson, at Nottingham, for what is known 
as “ the Carlton murder,” has terminated in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

JERUSALEM, according to some recent statistics, is still in some respects 
the city of the Jews. It is found that there are 7000 Jewish inhabitants, 
5000 Mohammedans, and 3400 Christians in the place. 


THE FENIANS appear to have everywhere dispersed; at all events, the 
flying columns of troops out in search have been unable to find any body of 
men in arms. Numerous arrests have been made all over the country, how- 
ever, 

A ROYAL ORDINANCE, published at Berlin on the 14th inst., fixes the 
allowance to the members of the North German Pacliament at 15f. per day. 
They are also to be paid the cost of first-class places in the trains to Berlin 
going and returning. 

THE AMERICAN SENATE has amended the Revenue Bill by making the 
tax on cotton 2c. per lb. Great destitution exists in Alabama, Georgia, and 
North and South Carolina, 

THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE numbers nearly 17,000 able seamen, who 
are maintained at an annual cost of £143,000. The general opinion is that 
the system works admirably. 

SOME BIRDS OF THE MARTIN SPECIES were observed at Basset, near 
Southampton, on Sunday, the first of the kind that bave been noticed in the 
neighbourhood this year. These birds return to this country later than the 
swallow, and do not commence nest-building until May. 

TwO MEN NAMED CHAPMAN AND BARNES, guests at a wedding-party 
in Hull, on Sunday afternoon, quarrelled and fought. Chapman received 
a blow which caused his death a short time after. He has left a young wife 
andafamily. Barnes is in custody. 


M. SCHNEIDER, of the works of Creuzel, France, has received orders to 
build sixty locomotives for England, Time was when England supplied 
France with most of, if not all, her locomotives ; but times have changed. 

SIXTEEN ACRES OF FURZE were burnt at Warsash, in Hants, on Sunday 
night. It is supposed to have been set on fire by some children. A corn-field 
intercepted the fire, or eight acres more would have been burnt. The fire 
raged three hours, and was seen at a long distance. 

ON# OF THE IRON MORTAR-BOATS now laid up in ordinary is to be 
prepared as a coastguard vessel for service in the Mersey. 

AN ARRANGEMENT has been completed between the Great Eastern and Great 
Northern Railway Companies for a very close alliance, from which advan- 
tageous and important results are expected for both companies, and by 
which the Great Eastern Railway Company are to have uninterrupted 
acceas to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the north of England. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND ANNIVERSARY DINNER is fixed for 
Saturday, June 29; and even thus early there are indications that the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who has accepted the chairmanship, will be 
supported by a large number of the members of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, the Bar, and the literary world generally. 

M. ALLOU, bdtonnier of the order of advocates in Paris, and MM. Berryer, 
Dufaure, and Marie have given their opinion that it would not be legal to 
make over to the Queen of England the statuesof the Plantagenet Kings who 
are interred in Frontevrault without a vote of the Corps Législatif. 

LORD STRATHNAIRN received the most explicit instructions for his 
—- in dealing with the Fenian rising, so that the troops should have 

ad no doubt as to the mode in which they were to deal with any men with 
arms in their hands engaged in rebellion. This was done in consequence 
of Lord Strathnairn feeling some doubt, after the course taken against the 
Jamaica authorities, as to his own position. 

LORD RIVERS died on Friday week at Torquay. The youthful Lord. who 
had been in delicate health for some years past, was born in April, 1849, 
and succeeded his father, Pitt Rivers, fourth Baron, in April last. 
He is succeeded in the title by his uncle, the Hon. Horace Pitt, who was 
formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 

AN IRISHMAN named M‘Loughlin and a female confederate were charged 
before the Liverpool magistrates, the other day, with selling to shopkeepers 
what appeared to be rolls of Limerick tobacco, but which turned out to be 
rope soaked in a solution of treacle, lamp black, and snuff. They were 
remanded, to be dealt with by the Excise authorities. 

INFANTRY OFFICERS are in future to have a blue patrol-jacket, in place 
of the double-breasted frock-coat. Field officers will have their distinctive 
badges embroidered in gold on thecollar. The sword-belt will be worn 
under the patrol-jacket ; the sash will not be worn in undress. Staff and 
departmental officers wearing the double-breasted frock-coat will adopt the 
patrol-jacket. 

THE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick 
was held, at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday evening last, under auspices which 
must have been very gratifying to all the friends of the institution, and 
with a result more t! usually beneficial to its funds. In the absence of 
the Prince of Wales, who was prevented from being present by the death of 
the Duchess of Glucksburg, the Duke of Cambridge presided. 

THE BLIND MAN who begs on the Pont des Arts, Paris, was recently 
observed to have shifted his placard of “ Pity the poor blind,” &c., from 
his chest to his back, to have turned himself round, and to be intently 
gazing into the water. On being addressed, the man turned round, and 
proved not to be blind at all. He explained the matter by saying that he 
was the intimate friend of the pauvre aveugle, who had gone to the wedding 
of one of his relations, and begged his friend to do duty for him during his 
absence. 


A FRENCH PHYSICIAN has composed a liquid which he calls “ gazeol,” 
and which is said to produce remarkable and certain cures in cases of 
whooping-cough. A teaspoonful of it is placed in an open phial, which is 
put into a water-bath always kept at the same temperature. Children 
suffering from whooping-cough are taken into the room and are cured by 
inhaling the emanations from the gazeol as it mixes with the air of the 
room. It evaporates very rey com The remedy is said to have been used 
with complete success in the Orphan Asylum at Paris. 

UDMANICS, the moet notorious robber in Croatia, was shot the other day, 
after a desperate fight with five gendarmes who had surrounded and set fire 
to a house in which he had taken refuge. He leaped from the flames, killed 
one gendarme, wounded another, had thrown a third to the ground, and 
stopped for a moment to dispatch him too, when the wounded gendarme 
shot him dead. Robberies are frequent in Croatia, and are often committed 
with impunity, the robbers easily escaping over the Turkish frontier, 
Udmanics had plied his trade several years before he met his fate. 
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CAUCASIAN EMIGRANTS. 

ONcE more, under the heavy pressure of Russia, the natives of 
the Caucasus are emigrating from those villages to leave which is 
almost as great a calamity to these patriotic people as to part with 
life itself, No wonder that these hardy children of the 
mountains dread _to leave their inheritance, for it has not 
been poorly provided by nature. Although the mineral wealth 
of these mountains is comparatively insignificant, vegetation is 
rich and luxuriant. Magnificent ‘forest trees clothe the higher 
mountain slopes almost to an incredible height ; lower down, all the 
finer fruit-trees of the climate are found growing in wild pro- 
fusion ; while lower still, where human labour can be made avail- 
able, almost any degree of culture, however imperfect, is re- 
warded with an abundant crop. The ordinary cereals grow 
7000 ft. above the sea-level; while valuable shrubs, plants, 
and flowers, in almost endless variety, deck the valleys and 
lower plains. Animal is not less vigorous than vegetable life, 
and the forests abound with wolves, boars, jackals, deer, goats, and 
hares, pheasants and partridges. A large species of wild cattle 
called durochs roams at large, and the hares of the Caucasus have 
been famed from the remotest antiquity. 

Besides the aboriginal Caucasian tribes, many others of foreign 
origin occupied the valleys of the range; the most numerous 
being of Turkish race, and especially the Tartars. When the 
different States, which had been founded by the descendants of 
Djengis-Khan on the countries north of the Caucasus, were 
destroyed by the Russians, many of the Turkish tribes abandoned 
the plain and settled in these valleys, Tie Circassians or Tcherkesses 
became of late years by far the most important people of the 
Caucasus ; and it has been a long and difficult. task for Russia, even 
with all her wealth and power, to bring them into subjection. Nay, 
they still refuse to bow to the yoke ; and now that great military 
roads and constant expeditions have succeeded in pushing them 
from their mountain fortresses, they will wander from their villages 
and leave their huts and fields to the invader rather than own the 
sway of the Muscovite, The Russians divide the Caucasus 
into three portions: the right flank, comprehending the 
provinces of Kouban and Circassia ; the Daguestan (the 
ancient Albania); and the centre, with the province of Terek 
in the midst of which is Tchetchina. ‘his latter country is 
the Circassian territory, and here the people last resisted 
the inroads of Russia under their well-known chief Schamyl. 
This leader, however, did not always find the tribes that 
adjoined his own so faithful to the national cause ; for their cere- 
monies, and even their traditions, differ considerably from those of 
their neighbours, They refused to submit, however, to the mandate 
of Russia, which required them to leave the mountains and settle in 
the plains in the midst of the Muscovite population, to the north of 


Tchetchina. This province is peopled with 140,000 inhabitants, 
and, finding the domination of their conquerors too severe, 
they have determined to seek an asylum nearer to Mecca, 


and desire that they may be passed on to Turkey, where 
they will live under a milder sway and be less harassed 
by the exigencies of a changing civilisation. The Russian 
Government, desiring to remove all excuse for revolt and discontent, 
made overtures for this ges! #4 to the Sublime Porte, and an arrange- 
ment was come to by which the first convoy, consisting of 200 
families, marched from Viadi Kaokaz last year. Our Illustration 
represents the last convoy of these people in their recent journey 
across the Deve-Boinon, a narrow and savage defile leading from 
the plain of Hassan Kholi to Erzeroum. Nothing can be a sadder, and 
at the same time more picturesque, spectacle than these caravans of 
poor, tattered emigrants, with their long line of rumbling carts and 
waggons, scanty herds and flocks, and half-naked, sunburnt 
children, The men, however, sit proudly on their sturdy mountain 
horses, and their arms and accoutrements—the long guns and sabres 
and heavy pistols—glitter in their sashes, giving, after all, a some- 
what noble and striking aspect to the procession, 


THE TREASURE-TROVE AT HARTLEPOOL. 

In our last week’s Number we gave an account of the discove 
of a quantity of Spanish dollars on the shore at Hartlepool, e 
now publish an Engraving exhibiting the extraordinary scene pre- 
sented on the beach while the treasure-seekers were most fully intent 
upon their researches, The “find” was speedily exhausted, such 
was the diligence of the impromptu “ diggers ;” and the town has 
now settled down to its ordinary pursuits. Not a few households, 
however, are reported to display tokens of the results of that brief 
shower of wealth which fell so unexpectedly to the lot of the 
denizens of the Yorkshire seaport, 


“FLINT JACK.”—A notorious Yorkshireman—one of the greatest im- 
postors of modern times—was last week sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment for felony at Bedford. The prisoner gave the name of Edward 
Jackson, but his real name is Edward Simpson, of Sleights, Whitby, 
although he is equally well known as John Wilson, of Burlington, and Jerry 
Taylor, of Billery-dale, Yorkshire Moors. Probably no man is wider known 
than Simpson is under his aliases in various districts—viz., “Old Anti- 
quarian,” “ Fossil Willy,” ‘ Bones,” “ Shirtless,” “Cockney Bill,” and 
“Flint Jack,” the latter name universally. Under one or other of these 
designations Edward Simpson is known throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland—in fact, wherever geologists or archeologists resided, or wherever 
& museum was established, there did Flint Jack assuredly pass off his forged 
fossils and antiquities. For nearly thirty years this extraordinary man has 
led a life of imposture. During that od he has “ tramped” the kingdom 
through, repeatedly vending spurious fossils, Roman and British urns, 
fibule, coins, flint arrow-heads, stone celts, stone hammers, adzes, &c., 
flint hatchets, seals, rings, leaden antiques, manuscripts, Roman armour, 
Roman mile-stones, jet seals and n and numerous other 
forged antiquities, His great field was the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire—Whitby, Scarborough, Burlington, Malton, and 
York being the chief places where he obtained his flint or made his pottery. 
Thirty years ago he was an occasional servant of the late Dr. Young, the 
historian, of Whitby, from whom he acquired his knowledge of geology and 
archeology, and for some years after the doctor's death he led an honest life 
as a collector of fossils and a helper in archwological investigations. He 
imbibed, however, a liking for drink, and he admits that from that cause 
his life for twenty years past has been one of = misery. To supply his 
cravings for liquor he set about the forging of both forsils and antiquities 
about twenty-three years ago, when he “ squatted’ in the clay-cliffs of 
Bridlington Bay, but subsequently removed to the woods of Stainton-dale, 
where he set up a pottery for the manufacture of British and other urns, 
and flint and stone implements, with which he gulled the antiquaries of the 
three kingdoms. In 1859, during oneof his trips to London, Flint Jack was 
char, by Professor Tennant with the forgery of antiquities. He con- 

,» and was introduced on the platform of various socicties, and exhi- 
bited the siniple mode of his manufacture of spurious fiints. From that 
time his trade became precarious, and Jack sunk deeper and deeper into 
habits of dissipation, until at length he became a thief, and was last week 
convicted on two counts and sent to prison for twelve months. 


GARIBALDI AT VENICE. 

Tae friends of the = Italian Liberator have always reason to 
be afraid on his behalf when he begins to take part in the ordinary 
affairs of electioneering, or when he wields the pen instead of thi 
sword to aid the political combinations of his comrades, There is 
something in the very simplicity and nobility of Garibaldi’s character 
which, while he is in action as the great leader of a volunteer army, 
charms even his enemies into admiration; but, whenever the chief 
endeavours to disguise his true nature by imitating the diplomatic 
lan, of statecraft, he is sure to make blunders, which are not 
only pastel but dangerous, The recent tour of the heroic recluse of 
Caprera has done little for the side which he has espoused in the 
Italian Parliament, although he has been everywhere received with 
unbounded enthusiasm—a proof that, at all events, Italians can dis- 
tinguish between the qualities of a great patriot and an able adminis- 
trator. At Verona and at Patua a grand reception awaited him, 
and equal welcome greeted his arrival at every other place that 
lay in his tour; but he has won more cheers than votes, 
and, if some of the speeches he has made are correctly reported, his 
friends have reason to regret that he ever entered upon this new 
kind of warfare under the red flag, In his not unnatural opposition 
to the influence of the priests in Italy, he has used language the 
meaning of which goes further than to accuse the priests them- 
selves, At Venice his opposition to the clergy had nearly pro- 


duced serious results, It may be imagined what a reception 
awaited him at the city so recently liberated, and how the 
whole population went out upon the great, silent highway of the 
Grand Canal to greet him, All the city was en féte again, and new 
decorations weer devised for the buildings which had so recently 
‘worn Gee pe for the King. Our Illustration is taken 
from a sk of the scene as Garibaldi't gondola appeared near the 
Place of St, Mark, and he was saluted with a true Venetian welcome, 
He is not slow to respond, but greets the Venetians with impressive 
warmth as the people upon earth most dear to him, and recalls the 
days when Venice was the bulwark of civilisation and made head 

t the “ Crescent, the Turks, the Sultans, and the Devil him- 
self!” When the applanse that greeted this climax had subsided, he 


said, “ This Venice was afterwards abandoned—sold in the market 
like a lamb sold by one tyrant to another tyrant, You know who 
the knaves are of whom I speak.” This was all very well, and his 
audience showed by their applause, and by their remaining in & 
crowd under his windows for hours after, that they fully appreciated 
his meaning ; so that when in a subsequent speech he spoke of 
Rome, and denounced the priests and those who covenanted with 
them, meaning probably the promoters of the Free Church Bill, they 
were ready to take some sort of action as an illustration of their 
sympathy. He had not calculated the possible effect of such de- 
nunciations on @ populace intoxicated by the enthusiasm of the hour 
and by the enjoyment of unaccustomed liberty, On the fol- 
lowing evening peop!e assembled in front of the Palace of the 
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EMIGRANTS FROM THE CAUCASUS IN A MOUNTAIN GORGE NEAR ERZEROUM. 


Patriarch, raised a cry of ‘ Death to the priests!” threw stones at 
| the windows, and compelled the occupants of the houses to hang out 
flags and display lights. The police were unable to restore order 
until they were aided by the National Guard ; but the affair lasted 
a very short time: the whole damage done seems to have been 
limited to a few panes of glass broken, and the compulsory illumina- 
tion of the place and of the adjacent house of the archpriest was 
soon put anend to. It appears that damage was also done to a 
café, and a robbery was committed, The next day Garibaldi, speak- 
ing again from his balcony, severely blamed these disorders, and 
expressed his hope that the report was untrue which attributed them 
to Garibaldians, The crowd much applauded him, and that portion 
of it which wore red shirts, of course, protested its entire innocence, 


THE TRBASURE-HUNTERS OF HARTLEPOOL: SEARCHING FOR THE SPANISH DOLLARS, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 296. | 


DISPERSION OF A MOB, 


SINcE we began to write these articles on the “ Inner Life of the 
House of Commons,” more than ten years ago, we have often had to 
describe the appearance of the lobby on the occurrence of great and 
important debates in the House; and, as these appearances were 
always the same, it has often taxed our ingenuity to prevent our de- 
scriptions from becoming mere wearisome iterations. This week, 
happily, we have to exercise no such ingenuity, for there is no danger 
of wearisome iteration, Heretofore the lobby has always been filled 
by a mob—a mob of gentlemen, if you please, but still a mob—un- 
disciplined, and at times wsanauagease ; but on Monday night there 
was no mob and no pressure, In short, the lobby was, upon the 
opening of the House and during all the evening, free from 
the presence of strangers. The fact is, that on the night 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his Reso- 
lutions, the mob of gentlemen was specially ——— 
the lobby by storm, jamming up the entrance to the House 
of Peers — Bishops, Am lors, and members, all blended 
in one incongruous mass, and so pressing against the door that at 
one time it seemed as if this barrier must give way ; and this long- 
standing evil having at length become intolerable, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms had to make geome fresh rules to prevent a recurrence of 
these unseemly and disorderly proceedings, It is the Serjeant-at- 
Arms’ special duty to keep the passages to the House clear of 
obstructions ; and, the evil which we have described having come to 
a head in the manner noticed, he issued orders that all strangers 
should be resolutely kept out of the lobby till after prayers, and that 
even after prayers only those whose names were upon the lists for 
the Peers’ and Speaker's Galleries should be admitted, and they only 
one at atime. The effect of this rule, sternly carried out by the 
police, reinforced, was magical, There was no crowding, no strug- 
gling for places, and yet, within a quarter of an hour after prayers, 
every stranger who had his name down upon either of the lists was 
in his place, whilst princes, peers, and eldest sons of peers, ambas- 
sadors, and other privileged persons could walk into the House as 
quietly and with as much stately dignity as the squire of a country 
parish walks into church. This is as it should be. It was intoler- 
able that Royal princes should have to thread their way through a 
crowd, and that peers and bishops should be jammed in a mob. It 
is good that princes and other highborn or sacred folk should 
mingle with the people; but this was too much of a good thing ; 
neither was it right. indeed, it was very wrong, unconstitutional, 
a breach of privilege, that the members, when they came down, 
should find the way to the House blocked up by strangers. 


GATHERING OF THE HOSTS, 


In the House there was a great gathering of members, We 
reckoned, on throwing our experienced eye over the mass, that 
about 500 were present. There was, too, under the gallery, and 
up stairs in the Ambassadors’ Gallery, a great concourse of notables, 
Indeed, here the pressure was so great—standing room as well as 
sitting room being all occupied—that the Serjeant-at-Arms had to 
allow the mass of nobility to overflow into the members’ side 
gallery, within a prescribed limit. Under the gallery his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales sat. He came late, and when he 
arrived the benches were filled ; but the officer of the House who 
preceeded him had only to whisper “the Prince of Wales,” and 
straightway half a dozen peers rose to give him aseat. The Duke 
of Cambridge and Prince Teck sat in the Ambassadors’ Gallery. 
The Prince of Wales did not stop long. Indeed, he had scarceiy 
been in his seat half an hour when the doorkeeper was seen to 
approach him and to hand him a letter, and straightway he rose 
and went away. 


DISRAELI RISES, 


Mr. Disraeli rose to perform his arduous task about five o'clock, 
One of the morning papers tells us that the scene at this moment 
was “animated ;” and this is a true description. Before he rose 
the House, though not torpid or restless, was anything but attentive 
to what was going on. Mr, Speaker was every now and then upon 
his legs, muttering bor rman, Poe handing papers to the clerk ; and 
members were interpellating Ministers, and Ministers were answering 
interpellators; but few cared to lieten, Indeed, few seemed to 
know what was going on, But the rising of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put a stop to all this inattention, and at once, as by 
an electric shock, silenced all noise, and concentrated all attention 
and all thought— we may say all the faculties of the 
mass before him—upon himself. Yes, there the great man 
stood, with all eyes fixed upon him and all ears epen to 
receive his words, Those who know Disraeli must feel that 
he is exceedingly proud of such a position as this, and no 
wonder. He is an ambitious man, All his speeches and writings 
prove that he has an inordinate craving for fame ; and here he has a 
position before the country and the world that gratifies and satisfies 
him to the top of his bent. In one of his novels he tells us “there 
is nothing so grand as events;” and there cannot be a doubt 
that he thinks that he, a great Minister of a great country, 
introducing a great measure, with the eyes of the greatest 
legislative assembly in the world upon him, and, figuratively, the 
eyes of all the world iteelf, is one of the grandest of events, He is 
making an epoch, writing a page of imperishable history. Can it 
be surprising. then, that he should be proud, as unquestionably he 
is? Mr. Disraeli, thus impressed, began his oration with all the 
solemnity, 2s he would say, fitting the gravity of the occasion, as 
his wont is on such important occasions as this, Sometimes he seems 
to us rather to overdo his part—becomes too solemn in his manner 
and tone, verging dangerously near to that finer line that proverbially 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous; and this we venture 
to say is the feeling of many of the members. Indeed, it has hap- 
pened more than once that we have heard a faint, suppressed titter 
running along the Opposition benches when Disraeli was delivering 
some of his impressive passages in his most solemn tones, To be 
sure, this titter came from those Radical utilitarian fellows who are 
not at all susceptible to poetic sublimity, They call it, in their 
vulgar slang, “ bosh "—the worldly, irreverent fellows! They are 
like the mathematician who, after reading “ Paradise Lost,” wanted 
to know what it proved. On the occurrence of such interruptions, 
Disraeli pauses for a moment, folds his arms, and smiles one of his 
contemptuous smiles, and thereupon there comes forth a volley of 
defiant cheers from the Conservative ranks that effectually sup- 
presses all interruption. It is but fair to say, though, that Disraeli 
on this occasion soon dropped his solemn manner and tone, and 
speedily left the poetical and descended to the practical—or, rather, 
say to the politico-philosophical. Disraeli can be as great in this 
region as in the other; but if the poetical sublime is un- 
suited to Radical utilitarians, the —— is quite as un- 
suitable to his own supporters. e have indeed often seen a 
curious, and to us a laughter-provoking, puzzled look upon the faces 
of thé mass of country gentlemen whilst Mr. Disraeli was refining 
and defining in his abstract philosophic manner, Philosophy is by 
no means the forte of country gentlemen, and when Disraeli is rea- 
soning philosophically, you can eee by their puzzled countenances 
that he is getting, or has got, out of their depth. It was said of 
Burke, “ Whilst he is refining the members are dining.” Our Con- 
servatives do not leave their chief to go and dine, They are too 
polite and courteous to do that, and, moreover, they are held by the 
hope that though he may be mounting to heights which are 
inaccessible to them, he will soon descend to their own practical 
level. On this occusion we are bound to say that Disraeli 
did very soon come down to the practical level, and 
that on this level he travelled for an hour with considerable 
ease, and even grace. In short, on the whole, he made a clear, 
practical, intelligible, if not a very successful, speech. Of course, 
there were occasional interrupting cries of “Oh, oh!” derisive 
cheers, and titters of laughter from “ the Radical fellows” opposite ; 
but only once, as far as we remember, did these cries, and cheers, 
and laughter become uproarious—that was when Disraeli, with 
solemn gravity, told us that the House last year arrived at the prin- 
ciple of a rating franchise by “unerring instinct.” This was 
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too much for the Opposition to hear with gravity, and straightway 
there broke forth a burst of long-continued, uncontrollable laughter. 
Nor can we wonder at this when we remember that this rating 
principle was adopted, after a debate of several nights, by a majority 
of only 11 in a House of 623 members, ayd when we further recol- 
lect that this ratal principle was notoriously put forward to destroy 
the bill and upset the Government, 


MR, GLADSTONE HIMSELF, 

As soon as Mr, Disraeli sat down, Mr. Gladstone incontinentl — 
that is, he could not restrain himself—jumped to his feet. e 
could see as we looked at the scene before us, whilst the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was speaking, that his great opponent would, as 
soon as opportunity came, rush into the arena and grapple his foe. 
The right hon, gentleman, as we all know, is exceedingly impulsive ; 
too much 80, some say, for a leader of a great party. But nobody 
can deny that he has this Session restrained his impetuosity, and 
has waited his opportunity with admirable patience. He has tole- 
rated all the mistakes, and vacillations, and delays, with wonderful 
charity ; but now the time has come when charity, and tolerance, 
and patience are to be flung to the winds. Moreover, all the former 
Reform proposals were scarcely palpable enough to be successfully 
attacked, They were so shadowy, so indefinite in form, that when 
anyone approached to grasp them they eluded the grasp; but now, 
there is before the Liberal leader a bill—a palpabie bill, in real bodily 
form—that he could clutch, examine, and dissect ; and no doubt he is 
happy : happy that the tiresome truce is at an end; happy that he 
is once more confronting his old foe ; and happy—unless he be more 
than mortal—that the time for exacting retribution has come. 
Mr. Gladstone began his speech with a quiet, calm, and stately 
exordium to gain the attention of his audience, and to prepos- 
sess his foes, if possible, in his favour. But, having done this, 
he at once proceeded to attack and dissect the measure with an 
eloquence, acuteness, and success that has scarcely ever been 
equalled, We have said that he proceeded to dissect the bill ; 
but this is hardly the right phrase. It would be a better 
description if we were to say that he tore it to pieces 
limb from limb. And how thoroughly he enjoyed the work 
everybody might see. Nor is this surprising. This time 
last year, or thereabouts, that is exactly how his opponent tore 
his bill to pieces, and so mangled + he indignantly threw it 
aside, and in his anger dissolved the Ministry. Now the tables are 
turned ; now he is the operator, and hisopponent’s bill the subject. 
He is the torturer, and his enemies are upon the rack. Exactl 
how he did his work, and exactly what he said when he did it, form 
no part of our duty to report; nor is it necessary. Suffice it to 
say, that Gladstone was once more himself; that he spoke with 
all his old eloquence and force, and with even more his accus- 
tomed fervour and passion, His opponents say that he was angry 
and spiteful; but it was not anger that he showed, but fervid 
earnestness; and, as to spite, there was certainly no sign of 
that malignant feeling in his oration. Spite means petty 
malignancy; and Mr, Gladstone is wueriy  ospelts of that. 
The Pall’ Mall Gazette has described this speech, and we 
will quote the description :—“ Mr, Disraeli,” says the writer, “ was 
listened to with languid indifference, broken only by a tendency 
to bantering interruptions on the part of the House, Mr, pr aa 
however, stirred it inte excitement by one of his finest displays 
oratory—oratory full of force and tre, but calm in its easy flow 
and consciousness of strength, and quite free from any temper or 


strained effect. 
SIR WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, 


When the cheers which broke forth as Gladstone resumed his seat 
died away into silence, Sir William Heathcote’s soft voice was heard. 
He, as our readers will recollect, is member for the University 
of Oxford—was for several years the colleague of Gladstone, and is 
still, notwithstanding their divergence in politics, his fast friend. Sir 
William is a Conservative—stanch, true, and immovable; but he 
wears his Conservatism with such an amiable grace, and is altogether 
so true a Christian gentleman, that men of all parties have come to 
respect him, and even to entertain for him feelings stronger than 
cold respect. Sir William is not, perhaps, a strong man; at 
all events, he makes no strong 8 His utterances are 
rather marked by amiable good sense, expressed without the least 
pretensions to eloquence, and, coming from any other man, eos 4 
would scarcely be listened to in the House of Commons; but su: 
is the force of character that Sir William is always heard with 
patience, if not with earnest attention, But on this occasion the 
attention was unusual, Sir William is, as we have said, a Con- 
servative ; it had oozed out that at the meeting of Conservatives 
lately held he had declined to support the bill, and we were all 
anxious to hear what he would say, not because it would much 
signify in 
be given, but because he is a type of a class—a class for the most 
part silent; and we were anxious to get some indication of the 
policy of this class, Sir William spoke with characteristic caution 
and reserve, but, nevertheless, it was sufficiently clear that he will 
not support the bill. 

MR, LOWE'S PARTY OF ONE, 

When the mild, lambent flame of Sir William's eloquence had 
gone out, Sir George Bowyer, Baronet, and Knight of Malta, rose, 
and the House, or the main part of it, rose too, as it generally does 
when the honourable Baronet begins to prose in his feeble and 
desultory style. Sir George said, as usual, nothing—or nothing to 
the purpose ; and after him came Mr. Baring—~Thomas Baring, the 
great City merchant. He spoke indecisively, and left the House 
in doubt whether he will support or oppose the bill, Then came 
Mr. Lowe, and the members whom Sir George had dispersed, 
and Mr. Baring could not recall, rushed back to their places, all 
expecting to hear 4 brilliant speech, sparkling with apposite quota- 
tions, smart epigrams, witty sallies, and other oratorical gems ; or, 
if these should be absent, something forcible, piquant--in shor 
attractive and worth listening to. What position Mr. Lowe wo 
take was not doubtful. He is for no reform, and, of course, 
would oppose the bill, Mr, Lowe’s speech was not a great 
success. He made some telling hits, which elicited cheers from 
the Liberals and groans from the Conservatives, but he was clearly 
not up to the mark. We missed the fine flow of English with which 
he usually charms us, Indeed, at times he hesitated for words, had 
to mend his broken sentences, and, in short, was clearly not at ease, 
Men said that the reason was he had not studied and polished up 
his speech—that he was speaking extempore, and that extempore 
speaking is not his forte. However this may be, he certainly did not 
speak with the eloquence, force, and effect which distinguished his 
orations of last Session, We have said that occasionally he was 
groaned at by the Conservatives and cheered by their opponents, 
Think of that, readers! How has the scene changed since last Ses- 
sion! Then the right honourable gentleman was uuto the Conserva- 
tives as a god — as god, with twanging bow, come down from 
Olympus specially to defend Conservatives in their need. Now, in- 
stead of u ious cheers, which, as his sharp arrows told upon 
their enemies, surrounded him like a cloud of incense, he elicits 
only groans. Howisthis? Well 
Then he was their ally against Reformers, Now they are, strange 
to say, themselves Reformers. He is not changed ; it is 
have changed ; and now, of course, his arrows are shot against them. 
Mr. Lowe's position in the House is singular—unique. He is pro- 
bably the only man whoever led a party of one, and that one himself, 
But think not, readers, hardly of Mr. Lowe. He is only temporarily 
afflicted with a monomania against Parliamentary Reform. Apart 
from this single question, he is one of the most acute, liberal, and 
courageous Reformers in the House, Think of what he did when he 


this great fight on which side Sir William's single vote would | 
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, the reason is not far to seek, | 
' franchise 45,000; in a, 


they that | 


represen 
| those whe deemed the franchise to be a democratic right, 


| taxes would be allowed to exercise the franchise in 


was Vice-President of the Committee on Education !—how he refused | 


df the schoolmaster for a show of working, but only for work 
y done, and in this way saved the country a very large 
sum; and how bravely he 5; 
reform, No; let us not think hardly of him, for he has done the 


out, last Session, for University | 


State service. And, as to this strange monomania, it will pass away ; | 
this Parliamentary-Reform obstacle will be removed, and then all | cluded by expressing a hope that this bill would be fairly considered by the 
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his fears and fallacies will be confuted by facts, and he will use 

soberly the democratic power in the House which he so much dreads 

to secure the departmental reform which he so earnestly desires, 
SUMMARY, 

The rest of the evening’s proceedings we must pass over rapidly, 
Soon after Mr, Lowe sat down, Mr, Roebuck delivered to a thin House 
one of his characteristic speeches, in which cynicism and spite against 
Gladstone were more prominent than arguments, and forcible man- 
ner was more conspicuous than forcible matter, How are the mighty 
fallen! John Arthur Roebuck was once a power in the House ; 
but he shows no power now but that of good English and emphatic, 
though obviously studied, action. _Mr. Beresford Hope, though a 
Conservative, op the bill with his quaint, D rages and 
eccentric rhetoric. Mr. Butler-Johnstone support it. This gen- 
tleman flowered prematurely and faded quickly, His first speech 
seemed to promise a successful Parliamentary career, but he has 
done nothing since. But what shall we say of Mr. Sandford, late 
Peacock? For half an hour the member for Maldon, who has 
always been a dull speaker, kept the House in a roar (we say, 
though parenthetically, that this is a feat not difficult 
to accomplish; for, as @ Frenchman once said, “It is 
a laffable House”), What inspired Mr. Sandford—was it 
disgust that he was passed by when the Government was 
formed, or the proposal to deprive the delectable borough of Maldon 
of one member ? e cannot say. Mr, Bernal Osborne, for Yorick, 
was dull ; Lord Cranbourne, singularly prudent and calm ; and then 
Disraeli came upon the boards, to finish off the debate and to end 
for the night this strange eventful history. And what a contrast 
between his manner now and that with which he opened the debate ! 
He behaved like a stag at bay. He raised his voice to its highest 
pitch ; his action was vehement ; he pitched into Gladstone; he 

ored Mr. Lowe; he could hardly keep his rage within bounds when 
fie answered “his noble friend” Lord Cranbourne. This epeech 
closed the debate, the members then rushed away, and soon after- 
wards the curtain dropped, 


Jmpertal Jarltament. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Earl of DERBY, in laying upon the table some correspondence which 
had taken place between Servia and the Porte, announced that an arrange- 
ment had been come to on the question of the Servian fortresses that was 
satisfactory to each of the parties interested. The Porte had consented not 
to demolish the fortress of Belgrade, but to hand it over to be garrisoned by 
Servian troops, subject only to the condition that the Turkish flag should 
still float over it. Adverting to the subject on which a debate was raised by 
the Duke of Argyll on a previous night, the noble Earl added that des- 
patches had reached the Foreign Office from Lord Lyons, dated the 6th inst., 
to the effect that the Porte was prepared to carry out the proposed reforms 
without delay, and that with the view of ay tema the condition of its 
Christian subjects the public service was to be wn open to them, and as 
far as possible all distinctions abolished between Christian and Mussulman. 

Earl GREY, in presenting a petition on the sudject of Parliamentary 
Reform, seized the occasion to expound his views of what should constitute 
a just settlement of the question. The speech of the noble Earl elicited no 

, and the petition was ordered to lie upon the table. 

The Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill passed through Committee. 

The Shipping Local Dues Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
LIFE SENTENCES, 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply to Mr. Hibbert, said that when he acceded to the 
Home Office he found that his predecesor had had his attention directed to 
the question whether the end of twelve years was or was not the proper 
time for revising life sentences. The result was that the practice now in 
operation was approved of—namely, that life sentences should not be revised 
until the expiration of twenty years after the sentence was passed. In like 
manner the sentence for twenty yeara was to be revised at the end of fifteen 

ears, and the sentence for twenty-four years at the end of eighteen. He 
had long entertained the opinion that, on the abolition of trans- 
portation, it might become necessary to consider whether it would not be 
right to secure some place near the United Kingdom—for example, Lundy 
Island—where such convicts might be placed and receive a severer punish- 
ment than in the ordinary convict prisons. Under all the circumstances, 
he was of opinion that it had better remain with the Home Secretary to 
determine whether a convict should undergo the whole sentence for life, or 


; whether there might not be reasons to justify a commutation. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY, 

Mr. OTWAY drew attention to the subject of military flogging, and in 
doing so pointed out the extent to which the practice had wn and the 
increase that had taken place in the class of offences for w! the punish- 
ment is awarded. He contended that flogging was unnecessary for the 
maintenance of discipline, as was proved in the armies of France and 
Prussia, and that it operated most injuriously upon recruiting. Under 
these circumstances he moved, “ That this House, reserving for future con- 
sideration when requisite the question of the exigencies of @ state of war, is 
of opinion that it is unnecessary that the punishment of flogging should be 
awarded during the time of peace to soldiers of the Army or corps of Royal 
Marines serving on shore.” 

Major ANSON seconded the motion; which, after a long debate, was 
carried by a majority of one, 


MONDAY, MARCH 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House of Lords sat but for a very short time, and the business dis- 
posed of was of a routine nature. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER explained the provisions of the 
Reform Bill, premising at the outeet that his remarks would be divided 
under two heads—the object the Government had in view in dealing with 
the question and the means they thought best fitted to attain that object. 
On the first head he remarked that the Government wished to sustain and 
stre. the varied character and functions of the House of Commons, by 
which it had risen to its present power and reputation, and to do this by 
placing the tation on a broad and popular basis; but he warned 

and not @ popular 

that there would be much in the bill which they would not 
Passing to the details of the scheme, he firat examined at length 
¢ principles on whioh the franchise in boroughs ought to rest, pointing 
out that every bill since the Reform Act had proceeded on the principle of a 
diminution of value, and concluded that by the division on Lord Dankellin’s 
motion last year the House had asserted that rating ought to be the 
basis, The Government had, therefore, accepted the principle that 
the franchise should be associated with the payment of rates, and 
they proposed that every householder paying rates and having resided two 
years should be admitted to vote. This would admit 237,000 men who live 
in houses under £10 and pay rates, leaving unenfranchised 486,000 house- 
holders net paying their own rates. But every facility would be given to 
compound householders to take upon themselves the payment of their own 
rates, and to obtain in consequence the right of voting. After an elaborate 
argument upon the £5 franchise, which he strongiy condemned, charac- 
terising it as a Serbonian bog, and — that its logical result in many 
places would be manhood suffrage, Mr. next announced that the 
bil! would confer the franchise on payers of £1 direct taxes (not including 
licences of any kind), and householders (in towns only) paying £1 direct 
respect of both suffrages. 

It would also contain an education franchise, and would give the franchise 
to the holders of savings bank deposits and funded property to the amount 
of £50, The direct-tax franchise would adda number greatly exceeding 
education franchise 


18 


privilege, 
approve, 


bring 
Government, — pear said, had carefully 


tunities as they arose of remed: inequalities, by giving members 
pegs & ying pressing ineq' es, by giving 


and on the personal chagrin and m rtification he had undergone, he con- 
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House, and a belief that it afforded the means of a lasting and satisfactory 
ent. 
sr eag LADSTONE, while reserving to himself the liberty of deciding what 
course he would take on the bill as a whole until he saw it, intimated that 
his impression of it from Mr. Disraeli’s speech was in many respects per- 
plexing and not pleasing. He ridiculed Mr. Disraeli's sudden reverence for 
the principle of rating, reminding him that the House, in dealing with the 
county franchise last year, had decided against it; condemned the redis- 
tribution as inadequate, though it might be dealt with in detail in Com- 
mittee, and denied altogether the accuracy of Mr. Disraeli’s figures. The 
great majority of the householders he expected to come in were mere “ men 
in buckram ;” instead of 237,000, not more than 140,000 would appear. 
That part of the scheme which relates to personal payment of rates and 
compound householders Mr. Gladstone warmly attacked, pointing out in an 
elaborate argument that the processes by which they are admitted to the 
register differ in different boroughs, that they are under the management of 
the local authorities, and that in most cases the vote would be accompanied 


by afine in the shape of increased rates. He showed, too, what facilities 


would be given for the manufacture of votes by electioneering agents. 
He also expressed his personal conviction that it would be a great ad- 


vantage if the reduction of the franchise downwards could be made to stop 
with the personal payment of rates. The three safeguards of the bill were 


residence, rating, and dual voting ; and he examined these in detail, show- 


ing that rating would act very irregularly, and that large numbers might 
be excluded in some towns by the action of vestries and special local Acts, 
while in agricultural boroughs the franchise would be virtually manhood 
suffrage ; and on the dual vote Mr. Gladstone emphatieally declared, amid 
loud cheering, that he was implacably hostile to it, that it was a gigantic 
engine of fraud, and the proclamation of a war of classes. He remarked 
next on the absence of the lodger franchise from the bill, quoting 
Mr. Disraeli’s description of it in 1859, and predicting that it would 
Duality and personal payment of rates 
were practically dead as safeguards already, and with the addition of a 
lodger franchise no doubt it would be @ very advantageous bill for the 
Liberal party, but how it was to be treated as a whole by the Liberal party 


have to be introduced into the bill. 


was a question for future consideration. 


Sir WILLIAM HEATHOCOTE reserved to himself the liberty of forming a 
judgment on the bill at a future stage, but at present his impression was 


unfavourable. 


Sir G. BowYER defended rating as the Constitutional foundation of every 
franchise, condemned the dual voting, and was of opinion that the proper 


solution of redistribution was to increase the number of members. 


Mr. LOWE warned the supporters of the bili that, so far from having 
touched sound ground in household suffrage, they had lighted on a quick- 
eand which would be no safeguard against further downward progress. In 
fact, the present suffrage was household, with the limit or safeguard of £10 
personal payment of rates would not be found so stable even 
as £10 rental ; for it would be attended with more personal annoyances to 
If the com- 
pound householders were intended to have votes, all this machinery ought 
to be swept away; if not, the change would differ little from a £6 rental. 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal that the franchise should be brought down. to 
meet the point where personal payment of rates ceased Mr, Lowe thought 
worth the consideration of the House; but expressed the strongest repug- 
nance for the dual vote, which was founded on the fallacy that the taxing 
power was the chief function of the House of Commons, was insulting to 
those who were to be admitted to the franchise, and would create such 


rental, anda 


the voters, and they would be more anxious to sweep it away. 


glaring inequalities that a fresh agitation must immediately follow. 


Mr, HENLEY decidedly approved the proposal of the bill to connect the 
vote with payment of rates, and had no doubt that the difficulties as to the 
compound householders might be easily settled in Committee if both sides 
would set their shoulders to the wheel with a firm determination to 
settle the question. The figure of £15 for the counties, approaching closely 
to the house tax, met his view ; but the dual vote he regarded as a piece of 
unmitigated mischief, which was unnecessary because the people who were 


to come in would be as much divided as any other class in opinions. 


Mr. ROEBUCK saw no difficulty in arranging all the objections taken by 
Mr. Gladstone, on the ratepaying part of the scheme, in Committee ; and, 
auimadverting on Mr. Gladstone’s speech, hinted that the main motive for 
The dual vote, of course, was 
impossible; but it was evidently not a vital point. He urged the House to 
bear in mind that if this bill were rejected and the Government thrown out 
(for he did not believe in a dissolution) a dead-lock would follow ; and he 


those objections was a mere party feeling. 


advised it to read the bill a second time and deal with it in Committee, 


Mr. B. HOPE made some sarcastic observations on the spectacle of a Con- 
servative Government outbdidding Liberals in a Liberal market, and 
denounced the bill as a two-faced business, which might prove so restrictive 
that it would take away with one hand what it seemed to give with the 


other, or else would entail household suffrage in a most dangerous form. 


Mr, BUTLER-JOHNSTONE supported the main features of the bill, except 


tone of the prospects of a speedy 
as until it came to pass we never 


the dual vote ; and spoke ina —— 
settlement, Which he greatly desired, 
could again be a united people. 


Mr. ©. BUXTON intimated that he should take an opportunity of asking 


the opinion of the House on cumulative voting, 


MR. SANDFORD, having expressed an opinion that the bill was incon- 
sistent with the resolutions and that the dual voting wus iliusory, sharply 
attacked Sir J. Pakington for his recent speech at Droitwich, and asserted 
that the Cabinet had not considered a Reform Bill a week before Parlia- 


ment met. 


Mr. B. OSBORNE exhorted the House not to give way to party spirit, which 
would strangle the last chance\of passing a Reform Bill this Session, nor to be 
He 
hoped there would be no repetition of the mistakes of 1859, but that the 
bill would be read a second time and dealt with in Committee. On the 
merits of the bill he expressed himself decidedly opposed to the dual vote 


too precipitate in condemning a measure which it had never seen. 


and the redistribution scheme, 


Lord CRANBOURNE, alluding to a remark of Mr. Osborne, asserted that the 
House had a right to know what were held to be vital points, particularly as 
this was a bill of checks and compensations; and he did not believe that 
his late colleagues were the men to pass this bill entirely without compensa- 
tions. But of the two compensations it proposed—dual voting and personal 
payment of rates—the first would not only be utterly ineffective, but it was 
so unpalatable that it had no chance of acceptance; and the second was 
By 
tracing the practical operation of the security, he showed that the cost to 
each compound householder for getting his name on the register would be 
about 5s. a year; and here he predicted the corrupt machinery of the 
He showed, too, how unequally it 
would work in the boroughs (ninety-eight in number), to which the 
and from all 
this he concluded that the security would be swept away immediately ; 
that household suffrage, pure and simple, would be the result; and 
this, he maintained, after their conduct of last year, the Conservative 
persons to pass. If the party accepted the bill 
they would be committing political suicide; but he hoped the moderate 
party on both sides would retain sufficient influence to secure that, while 
ekilled artisans were introduced into the electoral body in fair numbers, 


certain to be swept away by the very first Parliament elected under it. 


electioneering agents would come in. 


Small Tenements Act was only partially applicd ; 


party ought not to be the 


existing interests would not be subverted, 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER made an animated reply, attacking 
Mr. Gladstone for his inconsistency, defending the accuracy of his own figures, 
man to assume that he 
obligation to pay rates 
Replying to an observation of Lord 


and asserting that it was a calumny on the workin 
would resent the connection of the Constitution 
with the political privilege of voting. 
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which such mistakes might occur. There was eertainly a considerable simi- 
larity of names between those which had been quoted by Mr. Bagge and 
those habitually used by certain members of the House, On the other hand, 
if he were to judge of the accuracy of his hon. friend's statement by the general 
conduct of the gentlemen in question, he should say that, from the purity of 
their motives, the liberal tone they always adopted, and the readiness which 
they showed in condemning Tory corruption, the primd facie evidence was that 
they could not be the same, Under those circumstances, all he could do, as 
leader of the House, was to suggest, as the most practicable course for pro- 
curing the information required, that his hon. friend should move the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into and ascertain the facts 
of the case. Mr, Watkin and Mr. Vanderby] entered into some explanation, 
FIRE INSURANCE, 

Mr, H. SHERIDAN moved a resolution to the effect that a further 
reduction of the duty on fire insurances would have a tendency to bring 
within the protection of insarance a large amount of the present uninsured 
property of the country, and that a further reduction of the duty should 
therefore be made at the earliest opportunity. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER met the resolution with the “ previous 
question,” which was carried by 215 to 156. The motion was therefore lost. 
CASE OF MR. CHURCHWARD. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved an address to the Queen praying that she would give 
directions that Mr. Churchward might be removed from the commission 
of the peace for the borough of Dover, 

Major DICKSON warmly defended the character of Mr. Churchward, who, 
he contended, was the victim of unprecedented political persecution. 

Mr. C. BENTINCK moved, as an amendment, that an address be presented 
to the Crown praying that directions be given to remove from the commis- 
sion of the peace all persons who had been found guilty of or of having 
assented to corrupt practices in Parliamentary elections. 

A long debate thereupon ensued. On a division there were 141 for Mr. 
Taylor's motion, and 161 against it. Mr. Bentinck’s amendment was then 
put to the House and carried, without a division, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


’ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CHURCH RATES, 

Mr. HARDCASTLE, in moving the second reading of the Church Rates 
Abolition Bill, expressed a hope that the Government, who had displayed so 
great a tendency to liberality in other matters, would do the same in respect 
of this long-vexed question, and relieve Dissenters from that which was a 
palpable injustice. 

Mr. BAINEs seconded the motion, and, speaking on behalf of the Non- 
conformist community generally, said they were quite prepared to abandon 
all claim to interfere in the application of any funds which Churchmen 
might raise for the maintenance (f their own religions fabrics. 

Mr. B. HOP® moved as an amendment that i.e vill be read the second time 
that J six months, but qualified his opposition to the measure by declaring 
his willingness to adopt the compromise proposed by Mr. Hubbard's Church- 
rates Regulation Bill. 

Mr. GORST seconded the amendment, contending that total abolition 
would be a hardship on the poor in rural districts, 

Mr. WALPOLE reminded the House that, eight years ago, when the Earl 
of Derby was last in power, his Government pioposed a measure of compro- 
mise almost identical with that of Mr. Hubbard; and that was rejected, 
not by the Conservative party, but by a combined movement on the other 
side, Ministers were still ready to abide by that compromise, believing that 
the proposals of Mr. Hubbard furnished the best means of settling the 
question. The House divided, and the numbers were—For the second 
reading, 263; against it, 187: majority for the second reading, 16. The bill 
was then read the second time, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the second reading of his Church Rates Commu- 
tation Bill, the provisions of which he explained at some length, and the 
principal object of which was to limit the amount of church rate, terminate 
the personal liability, and make the rate a charge upon property. 

Mr. Serjeant GASELEE, thinking that it was useless for the hon, gentle- 
man to expect to make any progress with such a measure, moved as an 
amendment the second reading of the bill that day six months. 
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the second reading was negatived by 177 to 45, The bill was therefore lost. 


Church Rates Regulation Bill. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House was occupied for some time with the consideration of the 
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ever, as their Lordships resumed while still engaged upon clause 3, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FREEHOLD VOTERS. 

Mr. H. Vivian asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether a forty- 
shilling freeholder, residing on his own freehold within a borough, and pay- 
ing rates, would not become a borough voter, and thereby lose his county 
qualification under the proposed Reform Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said—Yes: he would become a 
borough voter if he lived in his own house. 


THE REFORM BILL, 
Mr. GLADSTONE asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the con- 
ditions of voting in boroughs, so far as they are affected by the bill of the 
Government, are to be the same for occupiers of the value of £10 and 


fered: whether it was intended by the bill that the occupying franchise in 
boroughs, which now depends upon the occupation of “any house, ware- 
house, counting-house, shop, or other building,” is henceforward to depend 
upon the occupation of dwelling-houses exclusively; whether the total 
number of male occupiers stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
speech on Monday consisted exclusively of the occupiers of dwelling-houses ; 
whether her Majesty’s Government will lay upon the table their estimates 
of the numbers of voters to be enfranchised under the several clauses of the 
bill, together with the data, so far as they think fit, upon which such esti- 
mates are framed; and whether an occupier, claiming to be registered 
under clause 34, when a composition or other reduced rate on the premises 
has been duly paid by his landlord, must, in order to be registered, pay the 
difference between such reduced rate and the rate which would have been 
chargeable upon him if directly rated. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, in regard to the first two 
questions, they were framed in a misapprehension of the measure of the 
Government. It did not interfere with any of the provisions of the Act of 
1832, As to the first question, the conditions of voting in boroughs for 
occupiers above £10 and below £10 were not the same, With regard to 
the second question, his answer to the first applied in a certain degree to 
this ; persons who had a vote in respect of any house, warehouse, &c., under 
the Act of 1832, would retain their vote; but in respect of occupiers below 
£10, Gevernment thought the franchise should only be conferred on occupiers 
of houses. As to the number of voters, it was quite impossible to give the 
exact numbers; but there was before the House a variety of documents 
from which an estimate might be formed. With regard to the last question, 
the right hon. gentleman replied in the affirmative. Mr. Disraeli also 
stated, in reply to questions, that it was the intention of Government to 
introduce Reform bills for Scotland and Ireland this Session. 


The amendment was seconded by Mr. HADFIELD, and, upon a division, | 


Mr. HUBBARD postponed until Wednesday next the second reading of his | 


Trades Union Bill in Committee. There was not much progress made, how- | 


upwards as for occupiers under £10; or, if not, in what respects they dif- | 


Cranbourne, he declared with much emphasis that the Government would 
never introduce household suffrage, pure and simple ; and he urged the 
House not to disten to what he hinted was the object of Mr. Gladstone’s 
elaborately-prepared specch—the rejection of the bill before its second 
reading. 


Leave was then given to bring in the bill, and it was subsequently read 


the first time. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 19, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Metropolitan Poor Bill was read a second time, 

The Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill was reported, and an amendment 
agreed to authorising the Commissioner of Police to regulate the bearers of 
advertising-boards, rulgo, “‘ advertising-sandwiches,” 9 

Lord REDESDALE withdrew his bill exempting the rolling stock of rail- 
ways from seizure by singie creditors for a limited period, after a speech 
against the measure by Lord CAIRNS. 

The Duty on Dogs Bill was passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
DUAL VOTING. 

Mr. BRIGHT inquired whether, after the expression of opinion on the 
previous night with reference to the proposed dual system of voting, it was 
intended by Ministers to adhere to that portion of their Reform scheme, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied that the bill he had ob- 
tained leave to introduce was — just placed in the handsof members, and 
that the occasion on which to discuss such important points as the one 
mentioned by Mr. Bright was when the measure came on for second reading. 


PECCANT MEMBERS ANI) MAGISTERIAL, APPOINTMENTS, 

Mr. BAGGE inquired of the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether Mr, 
William Henry Leatham, Mr. Philip Vanderbyl, Mr, E. W. Watkin, and 
Mr. Alfred Seymour, who had been reported as connected with certain 
corrupt practices at elections, were members of the House; and, if justices 
of the , whether the Government intended to remove them from the 
several commissions to which they belonged. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER almost convulsed the House with 
the humorous character of his reply. The question was one, he said, which 
it was very difficult to answer, because in the annals of the jurisprudence 
of the prerent day there was nothing more startling than the frequency of 
cuses of mistaken identity. Anyone, therefore, who occupied the responsible 
1 ‘ition he filled must be cautious how he gave an opinion on a subject in 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THE long-expected Reform Bill has not been much better 
received than the thirteen resolutions which preceded it, and 
which certainly prepared the public for as bad a bill as the 
one which has actually been proposed, More general dis- 
satisfaction has seldom been expressed in regard to a really 
importaut measure than that which haa been called forth by 
Mr, Disraeli’s Reform scheme, Neither the Conservatives 
nor the extreme Liberal party, nor, least of all, the moderate 
Liberals, have a word to say for it, In and out of the House 
it has been the same, The Herald scarcely ventures to de- 
fend it, the Standard praises itin one sentence and blames it 
in another, the Day, the “new organ of Constitutional 
Liberalism,” is obliged to give it up, while the Zimes, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Telegraph, and the Star oppose it on 
pearly all points, If the Government would declare 
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themselves willing to let the bill improved to 
an unlimited extent in Committee, then there would: 
no doubt, be an excellent chance of getting it passed ; 
but nothing can be done with it in its present shape, 
A Conservative Reform Bill, modified in Committee so as to 
deprive it of all Conservative features, would, of course, be 
the same thing as a Liberal Reform Bill; and, if the present 
Government wish to do the work of Mr. Gladstone, it will 
be open to them to take that course, Otherwise, the sooner 
they vacate office the better, A Government capable of 
proposing anything so utterly unacceptable as it now finds 
dual voting to be, to the House of Commons, as well as to the 
country at large, may distinguish themselves by absurdities 
and inconsistencies of all kinds, In the meanwhile, one thing 
is quite certain—that the country will not tolerate any Reform 
Bill of which the object, real or avowed, is to increase, not 
the Liberal, but the Conservative element in the House of 
Commons, 

The political horizon has lately been darkened by the reap- 
pearance of our old friend the Kastern question. This terrible 
subject—beloved by newspaper writers, feared, with justice, 
by newspaper readers—will now have once more to be dis- 
cussed, It will be very much simplified, however, if, as 
appears likely, all the great Powers abstain from inter- 
ference in Turkish affairs, The present aspect of the 
“question”? may be defined in a few words, An insur- 
rection is going on in Crete; an insurrection is just be- 
ginning in Thessaly, and is about to receive important as- 
sistance from the Servians, What is to be the attitude of 
England, France, and Austriain presence of these movements, 
which threaten the Turkish Empire with destruction and seem 
to prepare a path for the Russians towards Constantinople? 
This, in our opinion, is precisely a case for applying the so- 
called “doctrine of non-intervention.” All that this phrase, 
so frequently abused, means in the mouths of political men, 
all that it meant in the mouth of Canning, who first used it, 
is that one Power ought not to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of another, Thus, Canning condemned, in the 
strongest terms, the intervention of France in Spain on behalf 
of absolute government ; and by this very “doctrine of non- 
intervention” England, had she thought it necessary to do so, 
might have entered Spain to check the action of France, 
| Similarly, though France and England would have no right 


be 


| to give the Turkish Government assistance against its sub- 
jects in rebellion—nor is there the remotest probability of 
their doing so—they would be quite justified in forbidding 
Russia to give assistance to the rebels, 

It is quite certain that bot! (:e Cretan insurrection and the 
Thessalian insurrection (if the movement in Thessaly be 
worthy of such a high-sounding name) are got-up affairs. The 
Christian inhabitants of Crete wish, no doubt, and very natu- 
| rally, to be subjects of the King of Greece, not of the Sultan 
of Turkey; but their armed rising has been promoted and 
encouraged by Russia; and it is more than doubtful whether, 
in the absence of promises and of direct aid from abroad, the 
Cretan bands—composed partly, no doubt, of patriots, but in 
| @ great measure also of mere brigands—would have been 
| heard of at all, It appears tolerably certain that the end of 
| the Cretan insurrection will be that the island of Crete will 

be annexed to the kingdom of Greece; and this is the ter- 
mination that we cannot help desiring. For, although the 
rising of Cretan patriots and brigands may have been planned 
and directed from abroad, it is undeniable that a large pro- 
portion of the Cretan population have been risking their lives 
in an endeavour to free themselves from Turkish rule, while 
no one hears of a single Cretan who has offered to fight on 
behalf of the Turks, Besides, we, who gave up the Ionian 
islands to Greece, cannot maintain with a very good grace—as 
some of our journals, nevertheless, seem inclined to do— 
that no hopes are to be entertained of the Greek 
Government, and that the Greeks are really no better 
than the Turks themselves, There seems to us to 
be this difference between the two—that the Greeks, 
bad as they may be at this moment, are capable of improve- 
ment; whereas the Turks are incapable of improvement. 
The Greeks at least are Europeans, but the Turks are not even 
Europeanised. The Turk is not quite such a Turk as he used 
to be ; but that is not because he has become more civilised, 
but only because he has become decrepit, His government 
may be strong and cruel, or it may be weak and, to outward 
appearance, humane; but it is not likely to become a civilis- 
ing government, or a government tolerant of civilisation, 
The Turks, since their settlement in Europe 400 years ago, have 
produced a few warriors, and even one or two able, or at least 
energetic, administrators ; but in art, literature, science, they 
have remained what, from our Christian European point of 
view, we suppose they always will be—irreclaimable barbarians, 
Modern Greece has its historians ; Servia and Roumania can 
boast of a rich poetical literature ; Russia, certainly the least 
civilised of the large States of Europe, has during the last 
hundred years produced a certain number of eminent men in 
every department of human thought and action ; but Turkey, 
for all that gives dignity and charm to life, as life is under- 
stood by Europeans, is, and always has been, a dead country. 

The action of the Cretans, the Greeks the Servians, and 
other more or less Christian foes in various parts of the 
Turkish empire must altogether have a very weakening effect 
on the Sultan’s resources ; but it is not our place to help to 
impose the Turkish yoke on those who are determined to bear 
it no longer. The unwilling ones may, as is often said, be 
merely tools in the hands of Russia ; but, unless it should be 
made very plain indeed that such is the case, we shall stiil 
have no right to interfere, 
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WARRIOR 4CHILLES PRINCE ALBERT. 


AD FLEET, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. ‘ 

Never in my experience has there been such an imbroglio, so 
much perplexity, such a strange interweaving and intanglement of 
parties in the political world as now. Conservatives are denouncing 
the bill because, as they say, it goes too far. Radicals denounce it 
because it does not go far enough. Whilst, as I can assure you, 
many Whigs intend to support it if it can be changed a little, and 
are actually canvassing for votes in its favour. What will ultimately 
happen no one can say, because no one can tell what the Govern- 
ment will do. The dual voting is to be given up; of this you may 
be sure, But will the Government give up that part of the bill 
which confines the franchise to those ratepayers who personally pay 
their rates? If not there will be on that question a fight, and 
think a victory over the Government. But in the present confusion 
nobody can tell. Neither Colonel Taylor nor Mr, Brand, I am sure, 
would venture to prophesy. I have been told | many members 
that there will be a great many Liberals who will refuse to follow 
their leader if he shall go in for household suffrage pure and simple ; 
and I my-elf know some who will mutiny. One fact I think I discern 
in this welter of confusion—to wit, that there will be no opposition 
pushed to a division on the second reading. I think Gladstone 
would like to try to crush the bill at once; but he, like many more, 
doubts if the attempt would succeed, and, i believe, will not make it, 
but let the bill go into Committee and try to mangle it there. But 
what will the Government do if, one by one, the checks and counter- 
poises to household suffrage should be destroyed—dual voting, the 
personal payment of rates, and the trampery fancy franchises, which 
most people think must go? Will Lord Derby and Disraeli still 
persist in carrying the bill? If so, we shall have reproduced the 
scene which we had when Peel carried the repeal of the corn laws 
with only a change of characters. Disraeli will head the Radical 

arty and a minority of his own, with a goodly sprinkling of 
Whizs under the captaincy of Gladetone; whilst in the Oppo- 
sition lobby there will be such a strange assortment _of 
animals, the like of which has never been seen out of theark. Tories, 
Whigs, Adullamites, not to mention Mr. Lowe, who is himself a 
party. This will be a strange ending ; but it is on the cards, f 

There is a rumour that Walpole and Hardy have me oe or will 
speedily resign. If this ramour should prove true, the end will 
come; but I doubt its truth, Walpole has closely attended the 
House lately, and Hardy’s absence the death of his brother accounts 
for. Ralph Earle was obliged to resign the secretaryship of the 
Poor-Law Board ; for how could he hold a place in a Government 
which threatens to rob his borough (Maldon) of a member? Thus 
this borough, then, will cost him £2000 a year if the Government 
should keep in office. , 

Everybody who thinks about politics at all is engaged in can- 
vassing the provisions of Lord Derby’s Reform Bill and a variety of 
cognate topics ; and as everybody who thinks is desirous of laying 
his thoughts before his neighbours, I have received a variety of 
letters on the subject of the franchise and Parliamentary Reform 
generally, The points that seem to receive most attention in con- 
nection with the franchise are the positions likely to be occupied by 
compound householders and lodgers : neither of whom are re 
as receiving anything like a fair measure of justice. The increased 
stringency of the residential test proposed by Mr. Disraeli is also 
conceived to bear hard upon householder electors who have had 
occasion to remove from one Parliamentary district to another. 
As one letter I have received illustrates the hardship 
of this class of persons as well as of compound house- 
holders, perhaps you will permit me, Mr. Editor, to lay the 
following extract from it before your readers. My correspondent 
says:—°I am a compositor, and consequently my occupation 
makes it needful that I should —— a degree of education 
and intelligence equal, to say the least, to that of the generality 
of handicraftsmen, or even of traders, How far my acquirements 
fulfil the above condition, you may judge by this letter. I do not 
wish to boast, but I think I could stand an examination on most of 
the ordinary branches of education as well as many who take higher 
rank in society, and perhaps make greater pretensions to learning 
than Ido, Let that pass, however. What I wanted to show was the 
absurdity aud unfairness of the personal ratepaying system. In 
1866, and for the four years preceding, I occupied and paid rates 
upon a house in the borough of Finsbury, which entitled me to 
a vote, and I did vote at the last general election ign 4 
That was not a very grand house; for, taxes and all, it only 
cost me about £24 a year. It was, however, sufficient to make 
me, politically, somebody, But I was getting ee well in 
the wotld ; and, thinking I could afford it, I treated myself to a 
better house—one that stood me in exactly £28 a year, or £4 more 
than my old cottage. The owner of my new house, however, com- 
pounded with the parish for the taxes ; consequently, I lost my vote, 
unless I chose to incur a vast deal of trouble and get into a collision 
with my landlord, who owns two whole streets of similar houses, 
the taxes on all of which are compounded for. I wished to under- 
take the payment of my own taxes, in order to keep my name on the 
register; but I soon found that this did not suit my landlord’s views, 
who was averse to having any question raised as to the valuation of 
his property. ‘I might pay the rates if I liked; but no deduction 
would be made from the rent; and, if I did not like that, I could 
accommodute myself elsewhere; he did not like political fellows in 
his houses.’ So he told me; and, as = will presently under- 
stand, I took the bint, Now, was any worse qualified to 
exercise the suffrage in 1866, when occupying a £28 house, than I 
was in 1865, when residing in a £24 tenement? And yet, you see, 
accident shut me out from the privilege of citizenship. But that is 
not the whole of the hardship I suffer, Still hankering after the 
right of entrée to the polling-booth, and having gained another step 
on the social ladder, I determined once more to expend a larger 

rtion of my earnings in bricks and mortar. So I took a house a 
ew weeks ago which wi!l run to at least £32a year. It is notin 
Finsbury, however, but in a borough besouth the Thames, so of 
's probationary resi- 


course I made up my mind to undergo the year’ 
dence required ere I could re my lost vote. But here I reckoned 
without the Conservative Reform Bill, which condemns me to an 


extra year’s ostracism, Call ye that dealing even-handed justice ? 
What have I done to merit such treatment? First, denuded of my 
-vote by ‘a fluke,’ if I may borrow a phrase from the billiard-room 
vocabulary; and then to have my efforts and sacrifices rendered 
nugatory for another year by what is called an extension of the 
sutirage! Truly, a pursuit of voting under difficulties, this. The 
compound- householder question, though a very important one, does 
not immediately concern me now. But why should I be placed in 
a worre position ufter the passing of a reform bill than before ? 
That s what [ waut to know.” 

I am not an advocate of strikes, even when the strikers are 
justified in their demands, because I believe that such a course gene- 
rally ends in loss to all parties concerned, winners included; but 
there is one strike going on just now to which I heartily wish suc- 
cess, The agricul ural labourers of Buckinghamshire, it seems, are 
of opinion that their present wages of 9s, a week are insufficient to 
maintain themselves and their families ‘“‘ with the quartern loaf at 
8d. and coa!s at Is, ld, percwt.” Well, I should think most le 
will agree with the Bucks labourers, except, of course, the Bucks 
farmers. When the Thames shipwrights declare themselves unable 
to live on less than 7s. 6d, a day, it seems a marvel how Bucks 
peasants can exist on 9s, a week, I am quite aware that the 
nominal money-wage does not in many—in , in most-—cases 
reprevent the tull remuneration received by agricultural labourers 
for their services. There are generally certain additions, in 
the shape of allowances of milk, in garden ground, advantages in the 
purchase of butter, cheese, flour, and other farm products, which are 
of no inconsiderable value —comparatively speaking, that is. 
Garden-ground, particularly, is an important affair to the labourer, 
He generally has time enough at his disposal for cultivating it, 
and the produce, whether consumed by himself and family or sold, 
adds considerably to his means of existence. But, even with every 
addition allowed for, those means are of the scantiest; and it is no 
more than reasonable that the peasant should participate in the 
general rise of income enjoyed by other classes—farmers included, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Farm produce of every description—grain, butter, cheese, beef, 


mutton, bacon—brings higher and steadier prices, on an average, 
now than at any previous period; consequently, farmers are more 
prosperous, and landlords get higher rents than ever. Why should 
not labourers get better wages too? ; ¥ 

A correspondent furnishes me with the subjoined specimens of, 
and comments on, the amenities of Conservative journalism. The 
italics, I presume, are my correspondent’s :— 

Dear Mr. Lounger,—I wonder if you or any of your numerous readers ever 
heard of a paper yclept the Cheltenham Looker-on? I trow not; for the 
fame thereof is hardly likely to have extended beyend the limits of the place 
where fashion and gossip reign supreme. I came accidently across a stray 
copy the other day, and was 80 much edified by a perusal of it that I cannot 
resist giving you and your readers the benefit of my acquaintance with 
what I devoutly hope is a rare specimen of polite literature. The following 
extract is cut from a column with the somewhat mysterious heading, ‘ Our 
Whispering Gallery ;"” and I am disposed to think you will agree with me 
in considering the style of language adopted in this gallery more suitable 
for the tittle-tattle which the Cheltenham loungers may be supposed to 
whisper into each other's ears than for that which amuses your own readers, 
living within sight of the dome which incloses its real prototype :— 

The first sentence “whispered” by the Zooker-on commences as 
follows :—“‘ The Premier is labouring under another of those unfortunate 
attacks of gout which appear to afflict him at the most awkward and critical 
periods of his official life.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer is supposed to 
be pleased “to find that the Estimates prepared for the Army and Navy, 
though undoubtedly large enough to challenge the criticism of Mr. Seely, 
the member for Lincoln, and the “bores” below the gangway, are still less 
than were originally contemplated, as the necessary consequence of years of 
Whig jobbery and incapaciy”! The Looker-on gives it as his opinion 
that “there is abundant evidence to show that Reform is again to be made 
the football of party ; and that, while many social amendments are urgently 
needed, the time and attention of Parliament will be distracted with the 
efforts of an unscrupulous faction to regain political ascendancy.” 

It is next “‘ whispered ” that “ The sucking scion of the house of Russell has 
been sent into Yorkshire to agitate, and the metropolitan members have got 
their instructions to blow the horn of the party at the vestry-rooms and 

public-houses where local politicians most abound.” A little further on we 
are told that “‘two members of Lord Derby's Cabinet will be unable to 
participate in the Ministerial festivities which usually precede the opening of 
Parliament,” which, I seppose, means in plain language that they would be 
unable to attend the Speaker's dinner. ‘ Lord Naas” (one of the members 
in question), we are told, ‘is certainly not popular in the House of Com- 
mons, where his manner is considered overbearing and discourteous, while 
in Committee of the House he assums 8 position quite inconsistent with his 
pretensions as a statesman,” 

It may be said that the extracts I have given so far are specimens of 
criticism which is perfectly fair when commenting on men who occupy con- 
spicuous positions in the worid of politics; but what will be your judgment 
on the taste which dictated the following remarks occurring in a retrospect 
of the career of the late Sir John Sheiley ? 

After informing us that “ He gradually shifted his place from below the 
gangway until, at length, he occupied a seat on the same bench with little 
Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. C. Forster, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Moffatt, and the select 
band of hack Whigs and placehunters who invariably follow their leader into 
the lobby, no matter what may be the question at issue;” our active 
friend rakes up the following delicious morsel of scandal to tickle the not- 
too-fastidious palate of his cronies :—‘‘ Some five or six years since the 
honourable Baronet became the defendant, at Marlborough-street Police 
Court, in certain very disagreeable proceedings taken against him by 
Mr. G, F. Train, the Yankee speculator ;" and, after serving up, by way of 
entrée, the somewhat gratuitous assumption that “his exclusion from 
public life annoyed him very much, and he could scarcely conceal his mor- 
tification at the loss of his seat in the House of Commons ; he became, in 
fact, to guilty Whigs a terrible example ;" our Cheltenham chef de cuisine 
reserves the following choice pidce de résistance for his readers to gloat over— 
“ In his married life Sir John Shelley was not happy.” 

Now, Mr. Lounger, I remember an old maxim which might, I think, with 
propriety be recommended to the notice of the Cheltenham Looker-on, 
as applicable to a case like this—I mean, ‘“‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” a 
wholesome maxim which seems to have escaped his memory. I am sure 


you will agree with me in condemning most strongly such comments as | 


those last quoted, and in deeming them unworthy of any newspaper, even 
though it profess to be “a note-book of the sayings and doings of social, 
political, and fashionabie life.” 

I can hardly imagine that the editor of a paper having any such pre- 
tensions weuld condescend to soil his pages with such very dirty padding as 
the above, invading the privacy of domestic life with not even the delicacy 
of insinuation, but by the coarsest assertion. I am therefore under the 
necessity of supposing that the articlein question must have been contributed 
by some local ** Jeames,” anxious to “ whisper” the latest bit of gossip intothe 
greedy ear of expectant Mary Ann—aview which I may almostconsider my- 
self justified in taking when I read in thesame paper the following description 
of a ball given by “one of the kindest ladies within the circle” (which I 
suppose regards the Looker-on as ite centre of attraction) :— The guests, 
many of whom arrived early, after paying their respects to their fair hostess, 
who, surrounded by her family and personal friends, bade them heartily 
welcome, entered at once upon the pleasares of the evening, dancing, when 
once began (sic), which it was about half-past ten, being continued uninter- 
rupetedly (sic) until one o'clock, at which hour the doors of the supper-room 
were thrown open and the company proceeded to take their seate at one of the 
most elegant banquets ever set cut for their refreshment in the assembly- 
rooms of Cheltenham, the tables being covered with the choicest delicacies, 
and maemo ornamented, as well, with fiowers from the conservatories of 
Mr. Hodges, as with the most ‘ daintie devices’ in confectionary (sic) which 
Mr. George's own establishment could produce, This hospitable interlude 
concluded, dancing was resumed with increased animation, and continued at 
high pressure until between four and five o'clock yesterday morning, when 
the party finally separated,” 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Watts Phillips's drama, “ Lost in London,” which has spent 
about five years on the dusty shelves of the ADELPHI library, was 
at length brought to light on Saturday evening last. Probably it 
has not improved by keeping Public taste in the matter of stage 
plays is liable to a very considerable change, even in five years, aud 
a piece that would have proved tolerably attractive then might 
barely succeed in escaping condemnation now. “ Los" in London,” 
however, was not a failure ; although I do not think it isa very marked 
success, It is a drama in which the old school of quasi-picturesque 
improbability struggles with the unsatisfactory realism of the 
modern Adelphi stage; and it is, perhaps, a compliment to the 
author and actors, although it certainly is not to the stage manage- 
ment, to say that the picturesque improbability generally gets the 
best of it. The story is anything but moral in its tone—one act 
being laid in the house of an adulteress who is living under the pro- 
tection of her seducer, There is very little plot in the drama, and 
what little there is, is encumbered by idiotic comic scenes between 
Miss Woolgar and Mr. Toole, and by an interminable comic song, 
which would not be tolerated in a music-hall, There is, 
however, a certain dramatic intensity in the situations that 
close the first and second acts; and, although the materials 
which go to make them up are certainly not new, the 
manner in which they have been introduced to strengthen the piece 
is creditable to Mr. Watts Phillips’s dramatic powers. The piece 
laboured under a certain disadvantage in the substitution of Mr. H. 
Neville for Mr. Webster, who is seriously ill, Mr. Neville played 
the part of the outraged husband with much manly feeling, but it is 
a part which is more exactly suited to Mr. Webster. Mr. Toole, who 
had a wretched part as a comic “tiger,” played up hill as hard as 
he could, and even succeeded in raising a laugh here and there. 
Miss Woolgar spoke in what, I presume, was intended for the 
Lancashire dialect, but to me it was utterly unintelligible, Mr, 
Ashley, as the well-born seducer, was easy and gentlemanly ; he has 
greatly improved since he first came to the Adelphi, Miss Neilson 
played the faithless wife with due pathos ; but there is a certain 
awkwark angularity in her action, A little care will enable her to 
overcomethis, The piece is put on the stage with the usual Adelphi 
incompleteness, and the “guests” in the ball-scene are people to 
be remembered, 

“The Merry Widow” has been revived at the St. James's with 
success, The original of this piece is, I believe, very charming, and 
even Mr, Leicester Buckingham has not succeeded in entirely up- 
rooting all trace of its natural beauty. Mise Herbert and Mr. aud 
Mrs. Frank Matthews played their original in a master) 
manner, The principal change in the original cast is the substi- 
tution of Miss Carlotta Addison for Miss Josephs in the part of 
Florence Mildmay. This young lady is generally recognised as a 
most ones — ; but there were probably very few in the 
house on Monday last who were prepared for such a burst of natural 
pathos as that which Miss Addison gave way to when, as Florence, 
she hears that the brother whom she thought dead is really alive. 
It took the house completely by surprise, and was greeted with the 
rare compliment, at the St. James's, of a double round of applause. 
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Mr. T. W. Robertson’s entertainment st the GALLERY oF 
ILLUSTRATION is called “A Dream in Venice,” which serves to 
bring the different members of Mr. Reed’s company. pleasant] 
before the audience in the lines in which they respectively excel. 
The piece (for it is a piece, after all) is neatly written, and the intro- 
duced songs are a pleasant combination of operatic and popular 
music set to jingling, “jiggy” words. Itis exquisitely mounted, 
and the two principal scenes, the Bridge of the Rialto and the 
Piazzetta from the Digano (by Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Telbin respec- 
tively), are exquisite peo of scenic deception. The are 
gorgeous and fanciful in the extreme. Altogether, the entertain- 
ment is a decided success. : ya 

“Caste,” the new comedy by Mr. Robertson, is in rehearsal at the 
Prince Or WALES'S, and will, I believe, be produced on this day 
fortnight. A three-act drama, translated from the French b; Mr. 
Webster, is to be produced in a week or so at the OLympic, “ Never 
too Late to Mend” is to be revived at the Prinokss’s; and Mr. 
Coyne’s farce of the ““ Waterwitches” takes the place of “ Dulcamara” 
at the Sr. James's this evening. I hear that a drama by Mr, 
Falconer is to be produced shortly at the HayMARKET, 


IRON-CLAD SHIPS OF 1867. 

Ovr Illustration represents some of the most important vessels 
that compose the present iron-clad fleet of the country. p 

The first of these vessels, that on the extreme left of the Engraving, 
is the Minotaur, of 6621 tons and 1350-horse power, with an arma- 
ment of 26 guns, and built entirely of iron, She is a sister ship to 
the Agincourt and Northumberland, both nearly ready for sea, and 
is destined to be the flagship of the Mediterranean fleet. The 
above mentioned are the three largest vessels that have been built 
for the Royal Navy. Next to this ship is the Lord Clyde, of 
4067 tons and 1000-horse power, and fights 24 guns. She is 
iron-plated on a wooden frame, is the latest addition to our 
fleet, and has proved herself, under all circumstances, a vessel 
of the first class. The ship in the centre of the Illustration is the 
Bellerophon, which has created so much interest and engaged so 
much of the public attertion. Designed by Mr. E J. Reed, the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, she is a complete iron ship, and with little 
doubt the most perfect and formidable ironclad afloat. She is 4270 
tons burden, 1000-horse power, and carries 14 guns of the largest 
calibre. Both under steam and sail her performarices have been 
admirable, In the distance, next her, is the Warrior, whose excel- 
lences for speed and beauty are so well known. She is an iron ship, 
partially clad, of 6109 tons and 1250-horse power, with an arma- 
ment of 40 guns, and a sister ship to the Black Prince. Next her is 
the Achilles, whose merits cannot be over-rated ; a truly magnificent 
iron vessel, partially clad, of 6121 tons and 1250-horse power, carry- 
ing 26 guns. ‘To the right of her is the Prince Albert, turret-ship, 
of 2537 tons and 500-horse power, mounting 4 guns, and the first 
turret-ship built for the Government. 
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DuTY ON DoGs.—The bill to repeal the duties of assessed taxes on dogs, 
and to impose in lieu thereof a duty of excise, has been printed. From and 
after April 5 in England, and May 24 in Scotland, assessed taxes on dogs are 
to cease. The tax on dogs kept within the year ending April 5, 1867, in 
England, and May 24 in Scotland, is reduced to 7s, The duty to be paid 
after these dates is 5s, The duty and licenses are to be under the manage- 
Notices are to be fixed on 
church doors stating where the licenses can be obtained. The penalty for 
keeping a dog without a license is £5; and a similar penalty is inflicted for 
not producing the license when required. The Act is not to apply to dogs 
under the age of six monthe, ' 

THE TRADES UNION QCOMMISSION.—The Commissioners engaged in this 
inquiry have agreed to the following resolutions :—" That, in addition to 
the presence of such persons as the Commissioners may deem expedient at 
any time, the Commissioners will be ready, as a general rule, to admit some 
one person connected with or representing any trade or society which seems 
likely to be affected by the inquiry, to be conducted on a given day. That, 
when printed, a copy of the shorthand writer's notes of the examinations of 
witnesses each day be sent te every person so attending, and to be supplied 
as soon as convenient to any member of the press who may apply for it. 
Mr. G. Potter is summoned as the first witness. 

REFORM STATISTICS.—Among important statistics laid before Parlia- 
ment is a return of the number of male occupiers in each Parliamentary 
borough at a gross estimated rental of £10 and over, which shows a 
total for England of 628,279, and for Wales of 16,243; the number 
of persons entitled to vote as £10 occupiers on the register of 1865-6 are— 
for England, 433,981, and for Wales, 12,503 ; and the total number of male 
occupiers in each borough is—for England, 1,307,832, and for Wales, 59,193. 
Another return shows that the total number of male occupiers assessed at a 
rateable value of and under £6 is in England 578,193, and in Wales, 38,761. 
The number assessed at a rateable value above £6 in England is 729,639 ; 
and in Wales, 20,432—making a total of 1,367,625 in England and Wales, 
The electoral returns (1866) do not show the occupations at a rateable value 
below £4, The number of male occupations at and under £6 rateable value 
has been arrived at by deducting the male occupations above £6 rateable 
value from the total number of male occupations, as shown by the gross 
estimated rental returns. In some instances, when the names of com- 
pound householders do not appear on the rate-book the number of tene- 
ments is given instead. Under the Small Tenements Rating Act the vestry 
of any parish is empowered to order that the owners of all tenements of 
which the yearly rateable value shall not exceed £6 shall be rated instead 
of the occupiers. In fifty-eight boroughs the Act is in force in all the 
parishes; in ninety-eight boroughs it has been adopted by some of the 
parishes only. The foliowing appears in a preliminary note :— With refe- 
rence to the estimated annual amount of revenue expected to be derived 
from taxation in England and Scotland respectively, as agreed upon by the 
Commissioners at the period of the union, the order states: ‘On which 
estimate of revenue the proportion of members of Parliament was agreed to 
be fixed at 513 for England and 45 for Scotland.” It is to be observed that 
upon referring to the minutes of Conference published by the Record Com- 
mission, it does not appear that the respective number of members of Par- 
liament for the two countries, as agreed upon, was fixed with any relation 
whatever to the respective amounts of revenue. On the contrary, it appears 
that the respective amounts of revenue and of public debt in each country 
were required and were used only for the purpose of ascertaining their 
several proportions, in order to determine the amount of equivalent to be 
paid to Scotland for the sums raised by taxation there, applicable to the 
debts of England contracted before the union. The proportions of the 
revenues of the two countries at the period of the union were as 97°4 to 2'6, 
while the number of members actually assigned (513 and 45) was as $2 to8. 
if the number of members had been assigned in the pro 
revenues of the two countries, England having 513 members, 
have had fourteen only. 

THE SEIZURE OF THE TORNADO.~ The attitude which her Majesty’s 
Government have taken up on this matter is indicated in the lence 
just presented to Parliament. Lord Stanley, in a letter to the British 
Minister at Madrid, dated March 12, says:—‘ I do not think it necessary to 
follow General Oalonge through the long argument into which he has 
entered in justification of the proceedings at Cadiz, or in support of his 
denial of the right of her Majesty's Government to interfere, The question 
may be dealt with on much narrower grounds; and, first, as the 
men, their prolonged detention appears to her Majesty's Government to be 
without any sufficient excuse. Notwithstanding the assertion of General 
Calogne that the remainder of the crew are kept in Spain * as witnesses on 
the part of the captors,’ it seems to me impossible to contend that they are 
not really, by the sentence of December, 1866, against which her Majesty's 
Government have protested, declared to be prisoners or that they are not 
detained as such. In no view of the case can her Majesty’s Government 
admit the right to prolong the detention of these men, who have 
been under the control of the Spanish authorities ever since 
August last; and her Majesty’s Government, therefore, must again 
insist on demanding that these persons should now be ‘set free ; 
and they trust that the Government of ber Catholic Majesty will see the 
reasonableness of this demand, and will no longer persist in retaining them 
under restraint. As regards the ship herself, I have to instruct you to state 
to the Spanish Government that her Majesty’s Government must maintain 
that the proceedings at Cadiz, terminating with the sentence of Dec, 15. 
1866, are absolutely null and void, and that consequently any ulterior . 
ceedings based on them, tending to the condemnation of the vessel, are 
equally so. Relying on this view of the case, her Majesty’s Government 
would have felt- warranted in requiring the release of the vessel, were it not 
that attempts ere being made which, if successful, would set aside the 
original proceedings altogether, in which case the Spanish Government, no 
longer relying on the proceedings at Cadiz, may desire to have recourse to 
another form of procedure more conformable to international law, and in 
harmony with what the Spanish lawyers affirm to be the laws and inati- 
tations of Spain, Her Majeety’s Government are content to await, as 
regards the ship, the result of the appeals now in progress, and to determine 
their further course of action at a future time. As regards one of the 
grounds on which it would seem that the claimants may be inclined to delay 
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THE GOVERNMENT REFORM BILL. 

SvuBJOLNED are the provisions of the bill “ further to amend the | 
Laws relating to the Representation of the People in England and | 
Wales,” introduced to the House of Commons by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Monday night. The second reading of this bill, 
which is backed by the names of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Walpole, and Lord Stanley, is fixed for Monday next :— 

1, This Act shall be cited for all purposes as “‘ The Representation of the 


le Act, 1867.” 
Pee This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Ireland, nor to the Universities 


ford or Cambridge. 
lea PART I. 


FRANCHISES, 
3, Every man shall be entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when regis- 
tered, to vote for a member or members to serve in Parliament fora borough, 
who is qualified as follows—that is tosay (1) is of full age and not subject 


to any legal incapacity ; and (2) is on the last day of July in any year, and 
has during the whole of the preceding two years been an inhabitant occu- 
pier, as owner or tenant, of any dwelling-house within the borough ; and 
(3) has during the time of such occupation been rated in respect of the 
premises so occupied by him within the borough, to all rates (if any) made 
for the relief of the poor in respect of such premises; and (4) has before 
July 20 in the same year paid all poor rates that have become payable by him 
in respect of the eaid premises up to the preceding Jan. 5. 

4, Every man shall be entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when 
registered, to vote for a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
county, who is qualified as follows—that is to say (1), is of full age and not 
subject to any legal incapacity ; and (2) is on the last day of July in any 
year, and has during the twelve months immediately preceding been the 
occupier, as owner or tenant, of premises of any tenure within the county of 
the rateable value of £15 or upwards; and (3) has during the time of such 
occupation been rated in respect to the premises so occupied by him to all 
rates (if any) made for the relief of the poor in respect of the erid premises ; 
and (4) has before July 20 in the same year paid all poor rates that have 
become payable by him in respect of the said premises up to the preceding 
Jan. 5. 

5. Every man shall be entitled to be registered, and, when registered, to 
yote at the election of a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
county or borough, who is of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, 
and is on the last day of July in any year, and has during the year imme- 
diately preceding, been resident in such county or borough, and is 
possessed of any one or more of the qualifications following —that 
is to say (1), is, and has been during the period of such residence, 
a graduate or associate in arts of any university of the United 
Kingdom; or a male person who has passed at any senior middle- 
class examination of any university of the United Kingdom; (2) is, 
and has been during the period aforesaid, an ordained priest or deacon 
of the Church of England ; or (3) is, and has been during the period afore- 
said, a minister of any other religious denomination, appointed either alone 
or with not more than one colleague to the charge of any registered chapel 
or place of worship, and is, and has been during such period, officiating as 
the minister thereof; or (4) is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a 
serjeant-at-law or barrister-at-law in any of the inns of court in England, 
or a certificated pleader or certificated conveyancer ; or (5) is, and has been 
during the period aforesaid, a certificated attorney or solicitor or in 
England or Wales; or (6) is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a 
duly qualified medical practitioner registered under the Medical Act, 1858 ; 
or (7) is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a schoolmaster holding 
a certificate from the committee of her Majesty’s Council on Education : 
provided that no person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter or to 
vote in respect of any of the qualifications mentioned in this section in more 
than one place. 

6. Every man shall be entitled to be registered, and, when registered, to 
vote at the election of a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
county or borough, who is of full age and not subject to any legal in- 
capacity, and is on the Ist day of July in any year and has during the two 
years immediately preceding been resident in such county or borough, and 
is possessed of any one or more of the qualifications following— that is to 
say, (1) Has on the Ist day of July in any year, and has had during the two 
years immediately preceding, a balance of not less than £50 deposited in 
some savings bank in his own sole name and for his own use; or (2) holds 
on the Ist day of: July in any year, and has held pty ows two years 
immediately preceding, in the books of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England or Ireland in his own sole name and for hisown use any 
Parliamentary stocks or funds of the United Kingdom to the amount of not 
less than £50; or (3) has during the twelve months immediately preceding 
the 5th day of April in any year been charged with a sum of not less than 
20s. in the whole by the year for assessed taxes and income tax, or either of 
such taxes, and has before July 20 in that year paid ali such taxes due from 
him up to the preceding Jan, 5 ; provided, first, that every person entitled 
to vote in respect of any of the qualifications mentioned in this section shall 
on or before July 20 in each year claim to be registered as a voter ; secondly, 
that no person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter or to vote in 
respect of any of the qualifications mentioned in this section for more than 
one place. 

7, A person registered as a voter for a borough by reason of his having 
been charged with and paid the requisite amount of assessed taxes and 
income tax, or either of such taxes, shall not by reason of being so registered 
lose any right to which he may be entitled (if otherwise duly qualified) to 
be registered as a voter for the same borough in respect of any franchise 
involving occupation of premises and payment of rates, and when so regis- 
tered in respect of such double qualification he shall be entitled to give two 
votes for the member, or (if there be more than one) for each member to be 
returned to serve in Parliament for the said borough. 

PART II. 
REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

8, From and after the end of this present Parliament the boroughs of 
Totnes, Reigate, Great Yarmouth, and Lancaster shall respectively cease 
to return any member or members to serve in Parliament. 

9. From and after the end of this present Parliament each of the 
boroughs enumerated in Schedule (A) to this Act annexed shall return one 
member and no more to serve in Parliament. 

10. Each of the places named in Schedule (B) to this Act annexed shall be 
a borough, and shall each return one member to serve in future Parliaments ; 
and, until otherwise directed by Parliament, each such borough shall com- 
prise such places as are specified and described in connection with the name 
of each such borough in the said Schedule (B). 

11, Registers of voters shall be formed in and after the year 1868, notwith- 
standing the continuance of this present Parliament, for or in respect of the 
boroughs constituted by this Act, in like manner as if before the passing of 
this Act they respectively had been boroughs returning members to serve in 
Parliament, 

12. From and after the end of the present Parliament the borough of the 
Tower Hamlets shall be divided into two divisions, and each division shall 
in all future Parliaments be a separate borough, returning two members to 
serve in Parliament. Each of the said divisions, until otherwise directed b; 
Parliament, shall comprise the places mentioned in connection with poe f 
such division in Schedule (C) hereto annexed, and shall be called by the 
name of the Northern and Southern Division of the Tower Hamlets respec- 
tively. 

13, Registers of voters shall be formed in and after the year 1868, not- 
withstanding the continuance of this present Parliament, in respect of the 
divisions of the said borough of the Tower Hamlets constituted under this 
Act, in like manner as if such divisions had previously to the passing of 
this Act been separate boroughs returning members to serve in Parliament, 

14. From and after the end of the present Parliament each county named 
in the first column of Schedule (D) to this Act annexed shall be divided 
into the two divisions named in the second column of the said schedule, and 
each of such divisions shall consist of the hundreds, lathes, wapentakes, and 
places mentioned in the third column of the said schedule, In all future 
Parliaments there shall be two members to serve for each of the divisions 
specified in the said second column; and such members shall be chosen in 
the same manner, and by the same description of voters, and in respect of 
the same rights of voting, as if each such divi+ion were a separate county. 
All enactments relating to divisions of counties returning members to serve 
in Parliament shall be deemed to apply to the divisions constituted as afore- 
said, Kegisters of voters shall be formed in and after the year 1868, not- 
withstanding the continuance of this present Parliament, for or in respect 
of the divisions of counties constituted by this Act, in like manner as if 
before the passing of this Act they had respectively been counties returning 
members tv serve in Parliament, 

15. In all future Parliaments the University of London shall return one 
member to serve in Parliament. 

16, Every person whose name is for the time being on the register of 
graduates constituting the convocation of the University of London shall, 
if of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, be entitled to vote 
in the election of a member to serve in any future Parliament for the said 
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SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS.—INCIDENTS OF FRANCHISE. 

\7, Ditferent premises occupied in succession by any person as owner or 
tenant shall have the same effect in qualifying such person to vote for a 
county or borough as a continued occupation of the same premises, 

18. In a county where premises.are in the joint occupation of several 
Persons as owners or tenants, and the aggregate rateable value of such 
premises is such as would—if divided amongst the several occupiers, so far 
us the value is concerned—confer on each of them a vote, then each of such 
joint occupiers shall, if otherwise qualified, and subject to the conditions of 
this Act, be entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when registered, to vote 
at an election for the county. 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS, 
1), Toe iollowing regulations shall be observed with respect to the regis- 
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tration of voters :—1. The overseers of every parish or township shall make 
out, or cause to be made out, a list of all persons on whom a right to vote in 
respect of the occupation of premises is conferred by this Act, in the same 
manner and subject to the same regulations, as nearly as circumstances 
admit, in and subject to which the overseers of parishes and townships in 
boroughs are required by the Registration Acts to make out or cause to be 
made out a list of all persons entitled to vote for a member or members for 
a borough in respect ef the occupation of premises of a clear yearly value of 
not less than £10. 2. The claim of any person desirous of being registered 


as a voter for any county or borough, and hereinbefore required to make a | 


claim, shall be made in the form marked 1 in Schedule (E) annexed hereto, 
or as near thereto as circumstances admit. 3. The claim of a person claiming 
to be registered in respect of a deposit in asavings bank shall not be received 
by the overseers unless it have annexed thereto a certificate in the form 
marked 2 in the said schedule, or as near thereto as circumstances will 
admit, and is signed, in the case of a post-office savings bank, by some officer 
authorised to sign the same by the Postmaster-General, and in the case of 
any other savings bank by two of the trustees or managers of such savings 
bank or by some officer authorised by them. 4. The claim of any person 
claiming to be registered in respect of the holding of any Parliamentary 
stocks or funds of the United Kingdom to an amount of not less 
than £50 shall not be received by the overseers unless it have 
annexed thereto a certificate in the form marked 3 in the said schedule, or 
as near thereto as circumstances admit, and signed by an officer of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, or, as the case may require, 
by an officer of the governor and company of the Bank of Ireland. 5, The 
claim of any person claiming to be registered in respect of the payment of 
assessed taxes and income tax, or either of such taxes, shall not be received 
unless it have annexed thereto a certificate in the form marked 4 in the 
said schedule, or as near thereto as circumstances admit, and signed by one 
of the commissioners or collectors acting in relation to the tax in respect of 
which such certificate is required. 6, The overseers of parishes and town- 
ships in counties and boroughs shall annually give notice directing all per- 
sons who are required by this Act to make their claim to send in their 
claims to them, such notice to be given in the same manner, so far as cir- 
cumstances admit, in which overseers give notice in counties under the law 
in force at the time of the passing of this Act to persons desirous of being 
placed on the list of county voters. Upon the receipt of a claim by any 
such person as aforesaid, having annexed thereto such certificates as afore- 
said, the overseers may make all such objections to the claim so made as 
overseers in counties are empowered to make on receiving claims of voters, 
but subject thereto shall place the claimant on the list of voters for the 
parish or township in which the residence of the voter is situated. 

20. If any person whose certificate is required under this Act in support 
of the claim of a person to vote wilfully refuses to give such certificate, he 
shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a penalty not exceeding £5, 

21. If any person is guilty of any of the following offences—that is to 
say (1), wilfully gives any certificate required by this Act falsely ; 
(2), forges, counterfeits, or fraudulently alters any such certificate or any 
signature thereto ; (3), knowingly makes use of, in support of a claim to be 
registered or to vote, any false certificate, or any certificate forged, 
counterfeited, or altered as aforesaid ; such person shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and on bcing convicted thereof shall be liable to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding two years, 


PLACES FOR ELECTION AND POLLING PLACES, 


22. The court for the election of members for each of the divisions men- 
tioned in the second column of the said Schedule (D) shall be holden at the 
places named for that purpose in the fourth column of the same schedule, 

23. In every county the Justices of the Peace having jurisdiction therein, 
assembled at some court of general or quarter sessions not later than the 
first holden after the dissolution of the present Parliament, shall appoint 
proper and convenient places for polling in their county, so that there may 
be a polling-place in every parish or township in which there are not less 
than 200 resident electors, and a polling place for every two or more adjoin- 
ing parishes or townships in either of which separately there may be less 
than 200 resident electors, at some central or convenient point at which as 
nearly as possible 200 voters from such smaller parishes or townships may 
most conveniently attend to record their votes ; and the places so selected 
by the Justices as the future polling-places of the county shall forthwith be 
duly advertised in such manner as the Justices think fit; and the said 
Justices may from time to time at any court of general or quarter sessions 
alter such polling-places as they may think expedient; but it shall not be 
incumbent upon any revising barrister to attend at any polling-place at 
which less than 500 voters are appointed to poll. 

24, At every contested election for any county, unless some building or 
place belonging to the —* is provided by the Justices for that purpose, 
the Sheriff shall, whenever it is practicable so to do, instead of erecting a 
booth, hire a building or room for the purpose of taking the poll at the 
places so appointed by the Justices as aforesaid ; and the expense incurred 
by the said Sheriff in the hire of rooms or erecting booths for polling, shall 
be paid to him by the Justices for such county out of the county rate. 
Where in any place there is any room, the expense of maintaining which 
is payable out of any rates levied in such place, such room may, with the 
consent of the nm or ion having the control over the same, be 
used for the purpose of taking the poll at such place. 


ELECTION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


25, The Vice-Chancellor of the University of London shall be the return- 
ing officer for such University, and the writ for any election of a member 
to serve in Parliament for such University shall be directed to such Vice- 
Chancellor, 

26. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of London shall proceed to 
election in pursuance of any writ to be directed to him, as herinbefore men- 
tioned, within six days after the receipt of such writ, giving three clear 
days’ notice of the day and place of election, exclusive of the day of proela- 
tion and the day of election; and the Vice-Chancellor shall, after such 
election, certify the same, together with such writ, according to the 
directions thereof. 

27, At every contested election of a member or members to serve in Par- 
liament for the University of London the polling shall commence at eight 
o'clock in the morning of the day next following the day fixed for the 
election, and may continue for not more than three days, Sunday, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday being excluded, but no poll shall be kept open later 
than foar o'clock in the afternoon. 

28, At every election of a member to serve in Parliament for the 
University of London the Vice-Chancellor shall appoint the polling-place, 
and also shall have power to appoint two or more pro-Vice-Chancellors, any 
one of whom may receive the votes and decide upon all questions ayy ea 
absence of such Vice-Chancellor; and such Vice-Chancellor shall have 
power to appoint poll-clerks and other officers, by one or more of whom the 
votes may be entered in the poll-book or such number of poll-books as may 
be judged necessary by such Vice-Chancellor; and such Vice-Chancellor 
shall, not later than two o'clock in the afternoon of the day next following 
the close of the poll, openly declare the state of the poll and make pro- 
clamation of the member chosen, 


VOTING-PAPERS, 

29. Any elector may give his vote by a voting-paper in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditionsin and subject to which an elector of any 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin may give his vote, and 
all the provisions of the Act of the Session of the 24th and 25th years of the 
reign of her present Majesty, cap. 53, shall, with the requisite variations, 
apply accordingly ; and, in construing the said Act, “ the returning officer ’ 
shall be substituted for “the Vice-Chancellor of the University,” and the 
expression ‘‘ University " shall be taken to mean the county or borough for 
which the elector votes, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

30. In any borough named in Schedules (B) and (C) to this Act annexed, 
which is or includes a municipal borough, the Mayor of such municipal 
borough shall be the returning officer ; and in the other cases the returaing 
officer shall be appointed in the same manner as if such places were included 
amongst the boroughs mentioned in Schedules (©) and (D) of the Act of the 
2nd year of his late Majesty William IV., cap. 45, for which no persons 
are mentioned in such schedules as returning officers. 

41, The following persons, that is to say, shall be appointed 
boundary commissioners for England and Wales, and they shall, immedi- 
ately after the passing of this Act, name special assistant commissioners, 
who shall examine the boundaries of the boroughs constituted by this Act 
(including the divisions of the borough of the Tower Hamlets), and of every 
other borough in England and Wales. The assistant commissioners 80 ap- 
pointed shall give notice, by public advertisement, of their intention to visit 
such boroughs, and shall appoint a time for receiving the statements of any 
persons who may be desirous of giving information as to the boundaries or 
other local circumstancés of such boroughs, and shall, by personal inspec- 
tion and such other means as they shall think necessary, possess themselves 
of such information as will enable them to make such report and recom- 
mendation as hereinafter mentioned. Upon the completion of such exami- 
nation by the said assistant commissioners, the Inclosure Commissioners shall 
report to one of her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State whether any 
enlargement of the boundaries of such boroughs is necessary in order to 
include within the area thereof the population properly belonging to such 
boroughs respectively, and in such report shall propose such new boundaries 
(if any) as in their judgment would effect that object, but such report shall 
be of no validity until it has been confirmed by Parliament. 

32. Every person claiming to vote in respect of any franchise conferred by 
this Act other than one involving occupation of premises and payment of 
rates, shall vote at the booth at which he would vote if he were registered 
as a voter in respect of the house in which he resides. 

83. There shall be repealed eo much of the seventy-ninth section of 
the Actof the 6th year of the reign of her present Majesty, cap. 18, as 
relates to the residence of voters at the time at which they give their votes. 

34. Where the owner is rated in respect of a dwelling-house instead of the 
occupier, the occupier may claim to be rated for the purpese of acquiring 
the franchise in the «ame manner and subject to the same conditions in and 
subject to which an occupier may claim to be registered under the 
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existing Acts of Parliament for the purpose of acquiring the franchise in 
respect of the eccupation of premises of a clear yearly value of not less than 
£10, and all the provisions of the said Acts shall apply accordingly ; pro- 
vided that the rates to be paid by such occupier in order to entitle him to 
the franchise shall be rates calculated on the full rateable value of the 
premises, 

85, Where any occupier of a dwelling-house in respect of which the owner 
is rated instead of the occupier at the time of the passing of this Act would 
be entitled to be registered, in pursuance of this Act, at the first regis- 
tration of Parliamentary voters to be made after the passing of this Act, if 
he had paid rates for the required period, such occupier shall, notwithstand- 
ing he may not have paid such rates, be entitled to be registered, subject to 
the following conditions:—(1) That he makes a claim to be rated in 
manner in which such claims are required by the existing law to be made, 
within one month after the passing of this Act ; (2) that he pays all rates 
due in respect of such house at the time of making his claim, and further 
pays all rates becoming due in respect of such house between the date of his 
claim being made and the date of his name being placed on the register of 
Parliamentary voters, such last-mentioned rates to be calculated on the full 
rateable value of the premises. 

36. Any candidate or other person, either directly or indirectly, corruptly 
paying any rate on behalf of any voter for the purpose of enabling him to 
be registered as a voter, or for the purpose of inducing him to vote, shall be 
guilty of bribery and be punishable accordingly ; and any person on whose 
behalf and with whose privity any such payment is made shall also be guilty 
of bribery and punishable accordingly. 

37, Whereas by the Act of the 6th year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
cap. 7, all persons appointed to offices of profit under the Crown, and 
thereafter duly elected as members of the House of Commons, are required 
to vacate their seats upon their acceptance of any other office of profit under 
the Crown, and it is expedient to alter the laws in this respect; be it there- 
fore enacted, that if any person appointed to any office of profit under the 
Crown, and thereafter duly returned as a member of the House of Commons, 
accepts, while he continues to be such member, .any other office of profit 
under the Crown (except an office which by law incapacitates the holder 
thereof from being elected or from voting in Parliament), the acceptance of 
such other office shali not render the election of such person void, nor shall 
any writ thereupon issue for a new election. 

38. Where separate registers of voters have been directed to be made in 
any county or borough divided by this Act, if a vacancy take place in the 
representation of the said county or borough befere the summoning of 
a future Parliament, and after the completion of such separate registers, 
such last-mentioned registers shall, for the purpose of any election to fill 
up _—_ vacancy, be deemed together to form the register for the county or 

rough, 

39. Nothing in this Act contained shall affect the rights of persons whose 
names are for the time being on the register of voters for any county 
in which the boroughs constituted by this Act are situate to vote in any 
election for such country in respect of any vacancy that may take place 
before the summoning of a future Parliament, bat after such summoning no 
person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter or to vote in any election 
for any such county who would not be entitled to be so registered or to vote 
in case the boroughs constituted by this Act were before the passing of this 
Act boroughs returning members to Parliament. 

40, The franchises conferred by this Act shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any existing franchises; and, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, all laws, customs, and enactments now in force conferring any 
right to vote otherwise relating to the representation of the people in Eng- 
land and Wales shall remain in full force, and shall apply, as nearly as 
circumstances admit, to any constituency hereby authorised to return a 
member or members to Parliament as if it had heretofore returned such 
members to Parliament. 

41. All writs to be issued for the election of members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, and all mandates, precepts, instruments, proceedings, and notices 
consequent upon such writs, shall be framed and expressed in such manner 
and form as may be necessary for the carrying the provisions of this Act 
into effect, 

42. This Act, so far as is consistent with the tenor thereof, shall be con- 
strued as one with the enactments for the time being in force relating to 
the representation of the people. 

43. The following terms shall in this Aet have the meanings hereinafter 
assigned to them, unless there is something in the context repugnant to 
such construction ; that is to say—‘* month "’ shall mean calendar month ; 
“member” shall include a knight of the shire; ‘ election” shall mean an 
election of a member or members to serve in Parliament; ‘‘ county” shall 
not include a county of a city or county of a town, but shall mean any 
county, riding, parts or division of a county returning a member or mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament; “ borough’’ shall mean any borough, city, 
place, or combination of places, not being a county as hereinbefore defined, 
returning a member or members to serve in Parliament; ‘ the ation 
Acts” shall mean the Act of the 6th year of the reignof her present Majesty, 
cap. 18, and the Act of the 28th year of the reign of her present Majesty, cap. 
36, and any other Acts or parts of Acts relating to the registration of persons 
entitled to vote at and proceedings in the election of members to serve in 
Parliament for England and Wales. 


SCHEDULES. 


SCHEDULE (A). 
Boroughs to return one member only in future Parliaments, 
Honiton, Thetford, Wells, Evesham, Marlborough, Harwich, Richmond, 
Lymington, Knaresborough, Andover, Leominster, Tewkesbury, Ludlow, 
Ripon, Huntingdon, Maldon, Cirencester, Bodmin, Great Marlow, Devizes, 
Hertford, Dorchest:r, and Lichfield, 


SCHEDULE (B). 
Places to be Boroughs to return one member each, 
. ae of Tor Mohun, St. Mary Church, Cockington, 
aignton. 

Darlington.—Townships of Darlington, Haughton-le-Skerne, Cockerton,. 

Hartlepool.—Municipal borough of Hartlepool, townships of Throston, 
Stranton, Seaton Carew. 

Gravesend.—Parishes of Gravesend, Milton, Northfleet. 

St. Helens.—Townships of Sutton and Parr, portions of townships of 
Eccleston and Windle. 

Burnley.—Townships of Burnley, Habergham Eaves, 

Staley bridge.—Municipal borough of Staleybridge, remaining portion of 
township of Dukinfield, township of Staley, the district of the local board of 
health of Mossley. 

Wednesbury.—Parishes of Wednesbury, West Bromwich, Tipton, 

Croydon.— Parish of Croydon, hamlet of Penge. 

Middlesborough.—Township of Linthorpe, and so much of the townships 
of Middlesborough, Ormesby, and Kston as lie to the north of the road 
leading from Eston towards Yarm, 

Dewsbury.—The townships of: Dewsbury, Batley, Soothill. 

Barnsley.—The townships of Barysley, Worsborough, Dodworth, Barugh, 
Monk Bretton, Ardsley. 

SCHEDULE (C). 


Divisions of Borough of Tower Hamlets, 
Norihern Division.—The parish of Hackney; the parish of St. Matthew, 
an ; the parish of West Ham; the parish of St, Leonard, Shore- 
itch. 
Southern Division.—The parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, the hanalet 
of Mile-end Old Town, the union of parishes of Poplar, the union of parishes 
of Stepney, the union of parishes of Whitechapel, the liberty of the Tower 


of London, 
SCHEDULE (D). 

Names of counties to be divided :—South Devon, West Kent, North Lan- 
cashire, South Lancashire, Lincoln, Middlesex, South Staffordshire, and 
East Surrey: 

South-East Devon.—The hundreds of Teignbridge, Haytor, Wonford 
(except such parts thereof as are included in the limits of the city of Exeter 
by the 2nd and 3rd William IV., cap. 64), Exminster, Cliston, Kast Budleigh, 
Axminster, Colyton, Ottery St. Mary, and also the Castle of Exeter, 

South-West Devon.—The hundreds of Lifton, Tavistock, Roborough, 
Plymton, Ermington, Stanborough, Coleridge. 

West Kent. - The lathe of Satton at Hone. 

Mid Kent.—Remainder of the Division, 

North Lancashire.—The hundreds of Lonsdale, Amounderness, Leyland. 

North-East Lancashire.—The hundred of Blackburn. ‘ 

South-Bast Lancashire.—Hundred of Salford, 

South-West Lancashire.— Hundred of West Derby. 

North Lindsey.— Wapentakes of Mauley, Yarborough, Bradley Haverstoe, 
Walshcroft, Corringham, Well, Aslacoe. 

South Lindsey.—The remaining parts of Lindsey, 

West Middlesex.— Hundreds of Gore, Elthorne, Isleworth, and Spelthorne, 
with so much of the hundred of Ossulston as lies to the west of the road 
leading from Edgware, to Hyde Park, and of the north-eastern boundary of 
Hyde Park, Green Park, and St. James's Park, and Great George-street to 
Westminster Bridge. 

East Middlesex. -The remainder of the county, 

South-West Staffordehire.— Hundreds of Cuttiestone, Sieston. 

East Staffordshire.—Hundred of South Offiow. 

East Surrey.—Hundred of Tandridge, and so much of the hundred of 
Wallington as includes and lies to the east of the parishes of Croydon and 
Sanderstead, and so much of the hundred of Brixton as includes and lies to 
the east of the parishes of Streatham, Clapham, and Lambeth. 

Mid Surrey.—The remainder of the present division. 


SCHEDULE (E). 

Gives the forms in which theclaim to vote on account of the savings-bank 
and other new qualifications are to be made; the certificate of deposit in 
savings bank to be signed by two of the trustees or managers, or officer 
appointed by them or by the Postmaster-General ; the certificate of owner- 
ship of £50 in Government stock by an official of the Bank ef Eagland; ant 
the form of certificate of charge of tax by one of the commissivucrs «¢ 
collectors, 
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MARCH 28, 1867 


BRETAGNE PEASANTS. , 

TuErRE are few places on the earth’s surface where change is 
slower and progress less hopeful than among the Celtic ple of 
Brittany ; and yet, even in that strange, wild, fruitful, half-forgotten 
district, changes do come; and the history of the Bretons, from the 
time when the insular Britons escaped from the Saxons to Armorica, 
where the Emperor Constantius Chlorus gave them lands, to the 

romulgation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, is full of interest to 
those who can read the records of bat murder, and sudden 
death, with all the strange accessories of the supernatural which 
belong to these old chronicles. After the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Bretagne ceased to be of any separate political im- 
portance. The time of dukes, and lords, and suzerains had passed 
away for ever, and it became a province of France, the traces of its 
se existence (except the prevalence of the Breton language, 
which resembles the Welsh) having been quite obliterated by the 
arrangements which followed the French Revolution. 

At that period 
the — of 
the le was 
awe 9 enough, 


regard it 


her letters written 
g a tour in 


huts nerally 
built of mud; 
men, Pi an 
children live alto- 
ther, without 
istinction, in 
these cabins of 
accumulated filth 


appearance. . . 
I could not have 
supposed it ° 
sible that haman 
nature endured 
an existence 80 
buried in dirt till 
I came into this 
province, The 
common people 
are apparently in 
the very lowest 
state of poverty. 
In some parts of 
Brittany the besos 
wear a in 
— look 

not unlike Defoe'’s 
description of 
aggro Crusoe. 
e fi part 
of the dons is 
worn outside; it 
is made with 
long sleeves, and 
falis nearly below 
page ed 
ong, shaggy hair 
hangs disheveled 
about their shoul- 
ders, the head 
being covered 
seal broad- 
ap straw or 
beaver hat, Some 
few of the Bre- 
tons go without 
shoes and stock- 
ings, but the 
generality wear 
wooden shoes,” 
The Bretons do 
not resemble 
in countenance 
either the Nor- 
mans or the 
French, nor have 
they much of 
the Welsh cha- 
racter. Many of 
the women of 
the very poorest 
kind wear their 
clothes till they 
become so dirty, 
patched, tattered, 
and ragged, that 
you can scarcely 
tras what the 
material has ori- 
a 
ra, Stothard ; but those who appear tolerably respectable and 
are dressed decently look florid and healthy. The chestnut 
abounds in Britanny ; there are many large forests composed entirely 
of that tree; their produce boiled in milk supplying a means of 
subsistence for the poor during the greater part of the year. The 
people collect the chestnuts in sacks, and pile them up within their 
cabins, Several families are even so needy that they seldom taste 
the luxury of bread ; but these are among the children of wretched- 
hess in the extreme de po The Breton houses (except in the towns) 
are saenny built of mud, without order or convenience. It is 
absolutely a common thing in Brittany for men, women, children, 
and animals to sleep together in the same apartment, upon no 
other resting-placethan that of the substantial earth covered with some 
straw, The Bretons inhabit a fine country, capable of rendering them 
prosperous and wealthy, but little cultivated by their own exertions ; 
und they owe their chief support to the abundant forests of chest- 
nut and the indigenous productions of their soil. Vast tracts of 
country appear overgrown with wood, in some parts impenetrably 
thick and wild; others, where a richly-laden harvest would amply 
repay the labour of the plough, remain totally neglected. The 
Breton grovels on from day to day, and from year to year, in the 
same supine idleness and dirt. If you chance to meet a Breton, and 
ack him why, when there are so many groves of apple-trees, he does 
not make cider (for the greater quantity consumed is imported 
from Normandy), he will tell you his father never did so, If you 
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say, “ Why not grow more corn?” he answers, “I have gathered 
chestnuts from a boy.” 

So much for Mrs, Stothard, who does not appear to have 
visited Ireland before her excursion in Britanny, where she saw so 
much to surprise and shock her. Her description would, happily, 
no longer serve as a faithful picture of the Breton people, although 


so slow is progress among the Celtic people that they are still 
nearly a cent behind the age in many of their habits and 
customs, as well as in their remarkable costumes. These latter, 


however—or, at all events, those holiday suits which are 
the gala attire of the better class of people in the villages, are so 
picturesque that the artist would have reason to regret a sudden 
adoption of modern fashions, The flapped hats, decorated with tags 
and bows; the loose breeches, almost resembling the ancient 
“trunks”; the embroidered vests and gay colours of the men, are 
scarcely less remarkable than the marvellously constructed ca 

bright ribbons, and quaintly cut bodices of the women, the style o 


“ L'ORDONNANCE,.”"—(FROM A PICTURE BY MEISSONIER ) 


whose head-gear and heavy jewellery is amongst the cherished 
heirlooms of families that may, for aught we know, have had their 
first —— in the days of Alain II. or Pierre de Dreux. It 
is, perhaps, in the Landes, the vast district of flata of heath and 
marsh and waste land, that the greatest misery is to be found. 
Along the coast extends a range of loose, shifting sandy hills, which 
are now, however, beginning to be rendered stationary by extensive 
rowings of seapine, Inside these isa succession of lagoons (etangs), 
the largest of which is about seven miles in length, and these, 
too, change in form according to the motion of the surround- 
ing sands. Inland are the plains, with here and there 
cultivated spots and wretched villages, Very different is the 
appearance of the south-east portion of the department, which lies 
on the Adour and its tributary, the Midouze, Here the beautiful 
and fertile slopes are covered with vines, and the landscape is full 
of a rich promise, differing greatly from the moory flats where, 
watching the herds of cattle driven out to pasture, the solitary 
shepherds walk on stilts 10 ft. or 12 ft high, and so move with long 
strides and nearly as fast as a trotting horse over the sandy and 
thorny plains. It is a strange sight to see one of these flap-hatted, 
loose-trousered Bretons resting himself by sitting on the top of his 
long crook, his basket on the and many feet below his pee | 
which are busily empl in knitting. Such a life may well ne 

a few holidays and rustic festivals to bring back its social circulation; 
and in those busy but solitary hours, when the shepherd of the 


Landes sita perched above the plain watching his flocks, he may 
well be counting the time to the day when he will once more take 
his holiday suit out of that heavy old wooden chest at home, 


“ LYORDONNANCE.” 


M. Mersson1er has so frequently exhibited his pictures in this 
country that we are almost ready to claim him as an artist of our 
own, Ready, and more than willing, since there are few whose 
works attract such delighted attention in the galleries where they 
are hung, and few which have ever so admirably illustrated the 
difficult question of subordinating realism to truth, The picture 
from which our Engraving is taken is perhaps one of the best 
examples of the atyle of this artist, since it awe all the admirable 
colouring, the spirit, the free and yet marvellously correct drawing, 
the dramatic character, and the wonderful handling of texture which 
have all combined to make Meissenier famous. Every gest 
every attitude o' 
his figures add 
some new sug- 
gestion to the 
story he designs 
! to ‘tell; every 
| little accesso: 

er il and seeming acci- 

J \ dent of dress 

| ia or ornament in 
Vine the scene is in 
a some way de- 

ll voted to the 
4 ; same end, with- 
i out any un- 
natural effort at 
culmination, and 
the result is that 
we have an 
por ag and 
striking pict 
which eel’ leone 
with us a sense 
of ease and 
almost careless 
Ey etintiie of 

sti le o 
the officer in 
front of the fire, 
the manner in 
which his com- 
panion is seated; 
the obvious sense 
of dootedness in 
both of them, 
even in the 
midst of their 
discontent at the 
order which 
breaks up their 
y snug enjoyment ; 
ini the cold, stolid, 
iit 1 Di : cruel, and yet 
Ze oR live face of the 
ne ‘ messenger, and 
<i meet: the stiff slouch 
with which he 
stands in his in- 
congruous Aus- 
trian uniform; 
these, ahd indeed 
Pe agg else 
in the potwe, 
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from the def 
puff at the big 
pipes to the over- 
set  coffee-cup, 
help to tell a 
story of which 
the spectator 
may make much 
or little, accord- 
ing to his capa- 
city. 
LONDON CABS. 
THE COURSE 


SYSTEM. 

THE cab ques- 
tion has once 
again been 
brought on the 
tapis by Mr. 
Cole’s paper be- 


fore the Society 
of Arts and Lord 
Belmore’s bill in 
Parliament. In 
the former in- 
stance it was con- 
sidered that the 
regulation fares 
were too low for 
the supply to the 
public of a good 
and convenient 
article; and in 
the latter the 
lowest hiring 
fare is proposed 
to be legalised 
at one shilling. 
Whatever be the 
cause, London 
cabs are not in the 
best or cleanest 
condition; and, 
perhaps, the unsatisfactory nature of the demands of their drivers for 
fares is not the least obnoxious of the many evils and annoyances at- 
tending their use. The application of the “course system” has often 
been suggested for the metropolis, but always hitherto deemed imprac- 
ticable and set aside. Nothing, however, can be more unsatisfactory 
than the present charge per mile, for no one knows at the erratic 
rates at which cab horses move along, how far he has gone; nor 
can he guess any better the distance by observing the time, for 
the journey is subjected to repeated interruptions and stoppages, 
Even the citizens do not know the exact distances between station 
and station, and the result is practically that half-crown fares 
are pretty commonly charged and paid for at four shillings, and 
other fares for long distances in the like proportion. The vexation 
to the passenger is not that the fare is high so much as it is the in- 
nate conviction of being overcharged. Very few, indeed, of the 
classes of pereons who ride in cabs would higgle with the poor cab- 
man for a sixpence or a shilling, but most decidedly object to being 
overcharged ; and, taking the fullest and fairest view of the cab 
question, there can be no doubt that the system of paying by the 
course is undoubtedly the most satisfactory to the passenger, and, if 

roperly considered, is not at all disadvantageous to “cabby.” 
The difficulties to contend against for applying the system to 
London has been in the vast size of the metropolis, and the 
different mirements and conditions of its various com- 
ponent districts, In one the traffic will be enormous and 
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incessant; in another the houses will be scattered, and the 
travellers few and at considerable intervals; from some of 
the ontlying regions the chances of return fares for the cab 
going outwards from the centre will be very small; in others the 
stations can only be reached by crossings of the river and by con- 
siderable divergences of roads. All these and other difficulties have 
been well considered and completely overcome in “The Course 
System Applied to London,” by Mr. J. L. Haddan, O.E., of the 
hackney carriage department of the metropolitan police, Nothing 
at all comparable with this system for convenience, justice, and 
simplicity, has yet been put before the public, and we advise a 
careful and thoughtful inspection of the map and table published by 
Mr. Stanford. In doing so, however, it must be borne in mind that 
this preliminary table has been made out at that higher fare of 20 
per cent beyond the present sixpenny mileage, which there seems in 
many high quarters a prevailing opinion the cabmen should be remu- 
nerated at. The proportions, however, may be carried out upon any 
price of mileage; and the real value of Mr. Haddan’s tables is in the 
care and consideration with which all the peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with each particular fare have been closely and fairly regarded. 

Briefly to detail the chief features of Mr. Haddan’s system, we 
may say that he adopts the present familiar four-mile radius round 
Charing-cross. Within this four-mile circle he draws two other 
smaller circles, and within these he incloses the cross within a special 
square of about a mile across. Between this and the inver circle the 
area is divided into eight compartments—one cannot quite properly 
cali them squares—within which the course-fares are reckoned upon 
a sixpenny mileage. Between the first and second circles the in- 
cluded area is divided into twelve compartments, the course-fares 
for which are calculated upon a mileage 25 per cent higher ; and the 
area between the outside circle of this region and the four-mile 
circle is divided into sixteen compartments, the course-fares for 
which are estimated at a mileage still farther advanced by 
another 25 per cent, or half as high again as that of the 
innermost region. These compartments are in the two inner 
regions marked by letters ranging from A to Z, the square 
allotted to the ‘centre having the characteristic +. The 
compartments in the outer circular region are numbered in 
figures from 1 to 16, Beyond this four-mile region a few outlying 
compartments will be added for such districts as are sufficiently 
populous and important to require it. Having prepared his map 
of compartments, Mr, Haddan proceeds to work out the fares into 
one of those convenient triangular tables in which you look along 
one edge for the denominative mark of the compartment from which 
you start, and along another for the one you wish to arrive at, and 
then running the eye along the lines leading thence find at their 
point of intersection the required fare set down, Thus, from com- 

rtment A to compartment Z would be Is. 9d. ; from W to 14 would 

1s. 6d.; from compartment 8 to compartment 16 would be 4s. 
By this table, at a glance the actual fare from any one course to 
another, whether across the circles direct or diagonally, or round 
within the circular regions, or from one compartment to 
another, or from point to point over several compartments— 
in short, every course is pr ogy marked down, and can 
be found by looking along the line opposite to the index 
marks of the compartments. This table would be painted on the 
licensing-plate and affixed in some convenient place in or on the cab. 
We have now only to consider how a passenger would know, without 
reference to the map of divisions, the letter of the compartment he 
was going from and the letter of the compartment he was going to. 
Mr. Haddan settles this difficulty in the most satisfactory way. He 
labels all the public lamps, All the lamps in compartment A carry 
A labels; those in B, B labels ; and so on up to Z compartment, where 
ali Z labels, and from compartment 1 to compartment 16, the 
lamps in each carry the respective numbers of the compartment. 
By this oo apg | simple plan a nger getting into a cab looks 
at the mark on the lamp-post, and, doing the like on getting ont at 
his journey’s end, looks at the table of fares on the license-plate of 
the vehicle, and sees at once the proper fare. All disputes are at an 
end. The lamp-posts and the table adjudicate promply and without 
avy need of appeal. 

With regard to the course system, Mr. Haddan very properly 
observes that any system of fares to be convenient must be approxi- 
mate, for it would be an endless source of dispute, besides requiring 
very accurate means of calculating distances, if a fare were com- 
puted according to the exact distance travelled ; for instance, one 
mile and a quarter at 6d. a mile would be 7}d., a very inconvenient 
sum to pay. The present system also, he then contends, is only 
approximate, a hirer paying the same fare for one mile five yards as 
he would for two miles—namely, one at Undoubtedly the 
“ course” unmodified would not be — ‘or so large a city as 
London—the same fare, say from Brixton to Mile-end as from 
Langham-place to one of the clubs, would clearly not be sufficiently 
approximate, No system of compensation could work out a fixed 
fare all over the metropolis; but a good system of compensation 
fairly and judiciously put into practice, giving it a little elasticity in 
any direction where required, and tightening in others when circum- 
stances demanded, might organise a table of fares equitable alike to 
the cabman and to the public. Thus, for example, in the City, 
where the traffic is impeded, some consideration should be given to 
the amount of time which would be occupied on the journey as telling 
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pretty generally at an advance of 30 per cent. Nothing in the course 
system would prevent special engagements by the mile or by the 
hour ; but, looking on Mr, Haddan’s plan in every aspect, nothing 
yet propounded will bear any comparison, either in the amount of 
convenience to the public or equity to all parties, with it, and we 
sincerely hope it may and will receive that amount of consideration 
and attention in the proper quarter which it most decidedly merits. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
Mn, Gye has issued his programme for the coming season. The 
company will for the most part be the same as that of last year. 
The only leading singer whose absence will be remarked is M. Faure, 


against the cabman ; on the other hand, the numbers there likely to 
hire cabs would give the probability of an increased number of 
hirings, which should tell to the advance of the cabman’s earnings. 
Again, L and M are contiguous compartments, the line of separa- 
tion, however, being the River Thames; and one including the 
Fenchurch-street and the other the Bricklayers’ Arms station. L 
and G are also contiguous compartments, G including St. Paul's, 
Now, it is obvious that s passenger could be conveyed nearly direct 
from Fenchurch street to the cathedral; but to go from Fenchurch 
station to the Bricklayers’ Arms he would have to be conveyed 
round by London Bridge. Compartments 5 and 6 are likewise 
senarated by the Thames, and from Limehouse to Rotherhithe would 
be a short mile if there were any convenient bridge across the river. 
To get now from the one to the other the cabman would have to 
drive over London Bridge, and make along detour. It would be 
obviously unfair, then, to make the fare the same between com- 
partments 5 and 6 as between compartments 5 and 4, Look- 
ing at Mr, Haddan’s table of fares, it will be seen that he has 
made provisions for all such circumstances, the fare from 5 to 
6 being set at 2s, 3d., whilst that from 3 to 4 is set at 1s, 6d, 
From L to G is set down at 1s, 3d., whilst from L to M is given at 
1s, 9d., although both G and M are contiguous to L. The same 
system of give and take is also carried out with regard to distances 
and nature of read, and the amount of traffic along it ; so that while 
there is no absolute rule of distance or of exact charge for mileage, 
and the determination has the appearance of being somewhat 
arbitrary, yet upon examination it will be found that the fare has 
been fixed upon definite and obvious bases, The most important 
advantages of Mr. Haddan’s plan are that, whilst it is per ye | 
equitable for both passenger and cabman, it is entive of 
chance of driver going a roundabout way by making it his interest 
to drive as direct as possible; and as it also states the exact legal 
fare from any point to another, it does not involve calculations 
and judgments of distances, and the consequent inevitable disputes 
incident upon the natural differences of the estimate of distance 
made by the hirer and hired. As Mr, Haddan very truly observes, 
“ a foreigner or stranger must of necessity go to the wall under these 
circumstances ;"” and as to any mechanical index attached to the 
cab te record automatically the distance travelled, “it would never 
be iu working order a week, it being to the driver's interest to 
derange it as quickly as possible, Under Mr, Haddan’s plan a 
foreigner totally ignorant of our language could still make out the 
letters of the districts, and find the fare on the table. As no two 
persons may have the same idea as to the rate at which cabmen 
should be remunerated, no critical objections can be taken to Mr, 
Haddan’s scale of fares, and especially as he admits that in the pre- 
sent divergence of opinions it would be impossible for him to settle 
what the exact fares should be, but in computing the table he has 
acted on the opinion that the present rates are too low, and computed 


and, seeing that M, Faure had had the part of Rodrigue in “ Don 
Carlos” assigned to him at the French Opera, his loss was unavoid- 
able, Inthe way of new operas we are promised “Don Carlos” 
and “Romeo and Juliet” —that is to say, Verdi's latest work, fol- 
lowed by Gounod’s latest work. The company, in short, will be last 
year's company without M, Faure, and with the addition of several 
singers more or less known; while the new works produced will be 
the very two that every amateur in Europe will be eager to hear. 

Malle, Patti will sustain the principal character in “ Romed and 
Juliet,” while the chief part in “ Don Carlos” will be assigned to 
Mdile, Lucca. We may safely say beforehand that neither M. 
Gounod’s work, at the Thédtre Lyrique, nor Signor Verdi's, at the 
Opéra Frangais, will be performed with anything like such “ casts” 
as are reserved for them at the Royal Italian Opera. Signor Mario 
will play Romeo to Malle. Patti’s Juliet; while, in the part of 
Elizabeth of Valois, Mdlle. Lucca will be supported by 
Signor Naudin as Don Carlos, and Signor Graziani as Don 
Rodrigue. Here we must not forget to mention that 
Mdlle, Patti will undertake, for the first time in England, 
the part of Elvira in the “ Puritani.” Mdme, Vilda, who made so 
favourable an impression last season as Norma, and in other tragic 
parts, will appear for the first time as Anna in “Don Giovanni” 
and as Leonora in “Fidelio.” Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington will 
again be heard in the music of Adalgisa, and of Susannah in ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro.” The Countess in this last-named opera will be 
represented for the first time by Maile. Fricci. 

Among the tenors we find Signor Mario, Signor Fancelli, Signor 
Naudin, and Signer Neri-Baraldi ; to say nothing of a new-comer, 
Signor Marino, who, however, is set down for nothing more im- 
pr than the of Paris in “Romeo and Juliet.” Signor 

ario is announced to appear (for the first time these six . as 
Ottavio in “ Don Giovanni.” Two new baritones, Signor Cotogni 
and M, Petit, are engaged. Signor Cotogni’s merit will be severely 
tested in’ the dissimilar parts of Figaro (“ Barber of Seville”) and 
Don Giovanni; of Fernando in “La GazzaLadra,” and the Duke 
in “ Luerezia Borgia.” He is, moreover, to appear as Mercutio in 
Gounod’s new opera, M. Petit’s great character is known to be that 
of Mephistopheles in M. Gounod’s “Faust ;” but those of Figaro 
(* Marriage of Figaro”), of Peter the Great (“L’Etoile dn Nord”), 
of Philip U. (“Don Carlos”) and of Capulet (Romeo and Juliet’) 
are also allotted to him. We must add that Signor Ronconi and 
Signor Graziani will be heard in several of their favourite parts, and 
that the former will for the first time as Bartholo in the 
“ Barber of Seville.” It already been stated that Signor Graziani 
will be the London representative of Rodrigue in Verdi’s “ Don 
Carlos.” Malle. Leonora Nau, a new contralto, will play in both of 
the new operas, and in each the part of a page. The director and 
conductor of the music will, as heretofore, be Mr. Costa; and Mr, 
Augustus Harris will continue to be the stage-manager. The first 
performance of the season is fixed for April 2. 

The Popular Concert of last Monday was for the benefit of 
Mdme. Arabelia Goddard. The pianoforte piece was Beethoven's 
sonata in B flat—the celebrated op. 106—a work which Mdme, 
Goddard had already played before small audiences composed of 
musicians and professed dilettanti, but which previously had never 
been performed by any pianist at a concert of a thoroughly popular 
character. Herr Joachim was the violinist, and the concert ter- 
minated with the universally admired Kreutzer sonata, in which 
Herr Joachim and Mdme. Goddard were heard together. 

Handel’s great oratorio, “Israel in Egypt,” will be given at 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, the 27th, by the National Choral 
Society, with a band and chorus of 700 performers—conductor, 


Mr. G, W. Martin, 


COMPOSITION OF THE HovusE OF COMMONS.—One of the ‘‘ Essays on 
Reform,” which have been just published in a volume by Messrs. 
Macmillan, is by Mr. Craycroft, who sets himself to prove by figures and 
names that the Honse of Commons represents the upper classes of society, if 
not exclusively, at least in overwhelming proportion, The landowners, for 
example, seat directly 256 county members; but of the borough members, 
246 out of 396 are believed to be also territorialists, either by actual owner- 
ship of land in considerable blocks, or by dependence on and connection 
with those who do own them. According to Ded, in the Parliament of 
August, 1865, there were returned 71 baronets, 11 elder sons of baronets, 19 
younger sons of baronets, and 8 grandsons of baronets; a total for the 
Baronetage alone of 110, There were also 37 peers, or elder sons of peers, 
64 younger sons of peers, and 15 grandsons of peers: a total of 116 members 
of Parliament for the Peerage, and for the Peerage and Baronetage together 
a total of 226 Besides these there are 100 eommoners sitting in Parliament 
who are connected with the Peerage by marriage or descent. The aris- 
tocratic class or element in the House of Commons has therefore a grand 
total of at least 326 members. And unquestionably this number would be 
found, if an exhaustive search were made among other sources of informa- 
tion, to be below the mark, When it is remembered that in the fullest 
House on record—namely, on April 28, 1866—those who voted in the majority 
had only 320 votes, the number 326, as the symbol of caste in the House of 
Commons, is significant. 

Tune LATE GALE,—The violence of the gale of Sunday and Monday has 
been severely felt on different parts of the coast. The barque Centurion, of 
South Shields, was wrecked off Saltfleet, on the Lincolnshire coast, and 
those on board, eighteen in number, were saved by the Theddlethorpe life- 
boat. The brig Secret, of Guernsey, was seen at anchor near Mount 
Penzance in a very dangerous position, with a signal of distress flying, when 
the life-boat of the Royal National Life-boat Institution went off and put a 
man on board, who slipped the anchors of the vessel and brought her safely 
inte harbour. The schooner Gipsy, from Llanelly for Southampton, went 
on shore on the beach on Sunday, between Penzance and St. Michael's 
Mount; her crew were saved by the rocket apparatus. The 
schooner Devonia, of Padstow, with coals, for Charlestown, was 
seen at anchor in Polkerris Bay during the heavy gale’of Sunday 
making signals of distress, when the life-boat of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution went off and brought the crew ashore ; but, the wind 
having moderated, on the following day they returned to their vessel, which 
has fortunately ridden out the gale. The schooner Mary Lewis, of Aberyst- 
with, parted her cables and drifted at low wuter on to the sandbank near 
St. Ives Pier ; the crew were saved by the life-boat of the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution. The Donna Nook life-boat saved the crew of four 
men of the schooner Squire, of Yarmouth, from an inevitable death. The 
vessel had sunk and the crew were taken from their small boat, which was 
already half filled with water. The Selsey life-boat went out and rescued 
the crew of six men of the brigantine Sarah Ann, which was wrecked off the 
Sussex coast. 

STRIKE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS.—A novel strike—a strike 
among the agricultural labourers—has just occurred in the north-west por- 
tion of Buckinghamshire. During the past winter, it appears, the 
labourers have been in receipt of wages amounting to only 9s. and 10s. per 
week, which, with bread at 8d. per 41b. loaf, coals 1s, 1d. per cwt., and 
other necessities of life proportionately high, they considered to be very in- 
sufficient. The fact that the farm labourers at Brackley have just enjoyed 
an advance of 1s., and in some cases of 2s., per week, seems to have in- 
creased the discontent of their brethren in Buckinghamshire ; and, accord- 
ingly, a movement was instituted, the initiative being taken at the village 
of Gawcott, near Buckingham, and a formal demand was made for an 
advance of 2s. per week, and of 1s. for Sunday in ali cases where their ser- 
vices were required on that day. The farmers, generally, refused to give 
this rate of wages, and, it is stated, in one or two cases the labourers were 
summarily dismissed. Be this as it may, it isa fact that in that village 
alone twenty-eight labourers, aday or two ago, “ struck,” refusing to return 
totheir work for less than the above mentioned sum. The movement 
appears to have taken even an organised form, for a strike committee has 
been formed, and a fund opened, from which assistance has already been 
rendered to the men who were dismissed, and a secretary and treasurer 
appointed, The committee have published a manifesto, explaining the cir- 
cumstances ; and the treasurer, Mr. Thomas Baker, jun., of Bridge-strect, 
Buckingham, has appealed to the public for subscriptions to keep on the 
movement, ‘‘ so that the men may not starve while endeavouring to obtain 
the modest sum of 2s. a day for their labour."’ A similar advance of wages 
is intended to be demanded in other villages in the district. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 

ON Tuesday evening the fifty-third annual meeting of the East London 

Auxiliary Sunday School Union was held at the Beaumont Institution, Mile. 
end—the Duke of Argyll presiding. The noble chairman, in opening the 
proceedings, said he thought such institutions might well hold annual 
meetings which, he considered, should be presided over by those who had 
worked in the cause they had so much at heart. He saw good reason 
however, why others from a different sphere should occasionally preside at 
those gatherings, if doing so would awaken public interest in the institutions: 
and, for his part, having inquired into the working of this establishment 
and found that it was totally unsectarian, he readily undertook the duty of 
presiding. He then spoke regarding the place which Sunday schools must 
cceupy in the future education of the country. He thought it could not be 
said that England had any system of education at all as a system 
and he contrasted the establishment of a system in Scotland with 
the want of asystemin England. It was well known (he said) that at the 
time of the Reformation in Scotland it was laid down as a principle with 
which the Parliament should deal that care should be taken for the re- 
ligious and secular education of the young. Schools were accordingly 
established in connection with the Established Church of Scotland, and the 
catechisms of the Church were taught in those schools; but it was carly 
laid down that the children of other churches might be secularly educated 
in those schools without the religious instruction. In such a system as that 
Sunday schools would form an unimportant part of the national education ; 
but the case of England was different. In England, at the time of the 
Reformation, no system of education, as a system, was started or founded by 
the Reformers, and there was no national system of education until, com- 
paratively speaking, some few yearsago. The education of the young, both 
secular and religious, was left to the Churches; and it must be confessed 
however valuable that education was, it had not been able to over. 
take the population, and it had proved inadequate to meet the great 
wants of the people, even though it was supported by large donations 
from the public funds. The time, he felt, was coming when a more truly 
national system would be pressed for by the people of the country, and he 
believed that they would look for the adoption of the system of the United 
States of America, where education was supported out of the public rates, 
If our Parliament should adopt this system, education would more or less 
be disconnected with the religious bodies, and then the Sunday-school work 
would never cease to have its importance in the State. The common 
school system in the United States of America he did not regard, as some 
regarded it, as one which did harm, but, on the contrary, he regarded it as 
one which did immense good, and facilitated the religious instruction of the 
scholars. Though he was in favour of a system of education in connection 
with denominations, as far as it could be carried out, yet he could not 
think that a purely secular education on week days was antagonistic to 
religious teaching. He had no fear of any such teaching upon the 
people, and he urged that if this system should be established in this 
this country the Churches should set their shoulders to the wheel to supple- 
ment that education by dogmatic teaching. He considered it the especial 
duty—a duty which was becoming more and more incumbent upon every 
Christian congregation—to establish more efficient Sunday schools in con- 
nection with their church, as he believed religious training could not be too 
early impressed upon the mind of the young, and they could not too early 
impress upon them that magnificent precept given in the opening of the 
Church of Scotland catechism, ‘‘ The chief end of man is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him for ever.’’ The noble Duke, who was greatly cheered, then 
called upon the hon. secretary, Mr. Comyn, to read the report. This was 
very lengthy and very interesting. It pointed out the great labour under- 
taken in dealing with the poverty-stricken children of the east of London, 
and showed that the efforts of self-sacrificing men and women engaged in 
this work are much cramped by want of funds. Several speeches were made, 
the report was adopted, and the meeting closed with prayer. 


GLASGOW was on Saturday morning last the scene of a disastrous fire, 
which originated on Lancefield-quay, and before it could be extinguished 
caused damage to the amount of £12,000 and destroyed the homes of thirty- 
two families, 


CARDINAL CULLEN ON FENIANISM.—Cardinal Cullen has issued a pas: 
toral, the theme of which is St. Patrick. His Eminence refers to the subject 
of Fenianism, and says :—‘‘ I have learned on the best authority that the 
rural population, the bone and sinew of the country, could not be induced 
to join in any attempt to resist authority or violate the law. This feeling, 
I believe, is prevalent in every part of the kingdom. Though the people 
sorely feel their grievances, they are determined not to have any recourse to 
revolution, violence, or bloodshed in order to obtain redress.” He praises 
the lenity and moderation of the Government, the humanity of the police, 
the military, and ail who were actively engaged in preserving the public 
peace. “ All,” says his Eminence, ‘‘ seem to have been animated with a most 
praiseworthy spirit of humanity.” 

DEATH OF MR. CHARLES HARDY.—Mr. Charles Hardy, second son of 
the late Mr. John Hardy, M.P. for Bradford, and brother to Mr. John 
Hardy, M.P., and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., died on Saturday evening, 
at his residence, Chilham Castle, Kent. Mr. Hardy was the chief partner 
in the Low Moor Company. He was an able and active West Riding 
magistrate, and a gentleman of large benevolence and generous sympathies, 
especially as manifested amongst his poorer neighbours at Low Moor. 
Until recently he resided at Odsal House. He was the president of the 
Bradford Free Church Building Society, and his name nas for many years 
been conspicuously identified with every church-building effort in the dis- 
trict around Bradford. Indeed, independently of their share in other efforts, 
he and his family were no doubt the chief contributors to the building of 
not fewer than four churches immediately around Low Moor. Mr. Hardy 
was little more than fifty years of age, aud leaves a large family. 

REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND.—The roll of the Parliament of Scot- 
land of 1702 shows that that Parliament then consisted of 119 members— 
viz, 38 nobility, 38 commissioners from the barons of the 23 shires, and 43 
commissioners for the 43 burghs. In the course of the treaty for the Union 
the Commissioners for England proposed that there should be 38 representa- 
tives for Scotland in the House of Commons of Great Britain, but the com- 
missioners for Scotland insisted upon a greater number, and it was agreed 
that there should be 45, the number for England being 513. Of 
the net annual revenue from taxation on the average of the first three 
years after the Union England contributed 97°6 per cent, and Scot- 
land 2-4 per cent; in the three financial years ending with March, 
1866, the average annual proportions were 85°7 per cent for England, 
and 143 for Scotland, the increase in the 156 years being 834 
per cent in England, and 6509 per cent in Scotland. It is im- 
possible accurately to ascertain the amount of Customs’ duties falling 
upon each country; but a Treasury return apportions as follows the 
revenue derived from taxation on the average of three years, 1864-6—viz., 
England, 78°8 per cent; Scotland, 11°9 per cent; Ireland, 9°3 per cent. 
The Reform Act of 1832 took eight members from the representation of 
England and gave them to Scotland, and five also to Ireland, making the 
representation 500 for England, 53 for Scotland, 105 for Ireland, Had the 
apportionment been according to the contributions to the revenue at the 
time of the Reform Act, the numbers would have been /47 for England, 58 
for Scotland, 53 for Ireland. An apportionment according to the amount 
of taxation on the average of the three years 1864-6 would give 519 members 
to England, 78 to Scotland, 61 to Ireland, 


How I Gor TO HEAR THE GREAT DEBATE.—Mr, J. Hayward gives 
the following account of his efforts to gain admission to the House of 
Commons on Monday evening :—‘‘ Armed with a member's order, I reached 
the entrance to Westminster Hall at a quarter to six, where, dotted over 
with a few genuine-order holders, I found a motley group of the great un- 
employed, who, for a consideration, had come to secure places for their 
patrons. Some had been there since twelve at night, and were dozing 
against the door—dozing, that is, as much as their companions would let 
them, for a lively fire of chaff, mingled with rough play, disturbed their 
slumbers. As the hour of six approached the group closed up to the door. 
There were over one hundred there, and, as but the first seventy could ob- 
tain places, all prepared for a rush. To the minute, open fiew the wide 
doors. Wide as they were, there was a terrible squeeze for a minute, and 
then, as if with @ sudden spasm, the whole mass was suddenly in the 
freedom of the grand old hall of Westminster, This hall is 80 
yards long ; at the extremity is a broad flight of steps, then a sharp turn to 
the left, then more steps lead into St. Stephen's Hall, paved with tiles as 
slippery as glass, along the sides of which are the seats to be occupied by 
those waiting. This was the course. The early comers had somewhat the 
start ; but we were pretty much in a lump, and, on the whole, the race was 
tolerably fair, I am not much of a runner, and, being rather in the rear, I 
concluded that I should certainly be among the unlucky forty ; but fortune 
favonrs the brave, so off I started. The pace soon began to tell, and sume, 
being broken-winded hobblers, rapidly fell into the rear; the foremost of a 
group running beautifully ahead of me stumbled over a stray watering-pot ; 
those behind toppled over him into its contents, and were out of the race. 
I passed them, venting their benedictions on the watering-pot, the water, 
and their unlucky fate. I felt my chance increasing ; the stairs before me 
were already dotted with prostrate figures, who in the dim light had 
judged the distance badly, and who, pressed on by those behind, 
were vainly endeavouring to recover their footing. Avoiding them as best 
1 could, I cautiously prepared for the rush into the slippery hall; and here 
I nearly came to grief. The man just before me fell heavily the moment 
his feet touched the tiles; in an instant three more were across him, and 
the passage was completely barred. Some one behind me seized my coat- 
tails, and I gave up all for lost. However, shaking him off with a vigoroas 
effort, I cleared the obstacle with a bound, slid along the pavement, grasped 
the statue of Lord Somers in time to avoid falling, and dropped into the 
seat. The man who had laid hold of my coat was a wiry old customer, and 
swung into the seat next me. I was glad to hear his voice of triumph 
saying, ‘ All right, my Lord.’ All right we were; for we were only twenty 
from the end. My faithful deputy presently came in, and I returned to my 
breakfast, pleased with my success,” 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
Tue British jury is, of course, one of the proudest 
institutions of our land, It must be in the highest 


{somewhat improbable. So far as Dr. Pearson is 
proved to have acted, all was openness and good 
taith. Be metre is suggested, “ circum- 

A stantial evidence is certainly less conclusive to our 
degree Cone Oe ie ie bs be ted arged ‘minds than it seems to have been to those of the 

a facts are concerned, by twelve strangers, selected | British jury who tried the case. 

haphazard from a large number who have not 

sufficient means or wits to evade a most disagree- | 

able and inconvenient task, which certain other 
rsons choose to denominate a duty and a privilege. | 

‘There is not much privilege, certainly, in a right 
which cannot be exercised at pleasure, and from the 
exercise of which everyone enjoying it is always 
glad to escape. As for the duty, a duty can only 
be imperative according to the means of perform- 
ance on the part of him who is called upon to fulfil 
it. It would, of course, be ridiculous to order a 
policeman to take charge of a life-boat, or to com- 
pel a tailor to perform an amputation, No arbi- 
trary laws in such case would make labour of this 
kind a “duty.” We have, happily, no such arbitrary 
laws in our country. In this favoured land the 
liberty of the subject is beyond all else precious. 
Very well. But, granted this strong respect for 

rsonal liberty, weuld it not be at least equally 

absurd with the cases we have supposed, to take a 

r journeyman cobbler; to order him to sit in 
judgment upon matters certainly involving personal 

character and freedom, if not life or death ; to im- 

prison this harmless artisan hour after hour, perhaps 

day after day; and to extort from him, by de- 
tention and enforced abstinence, an authoritative 
judicial decision? Can the journeyman cobbier, 
by any process known to law or logic, or imagin- 
able by fancy, be even suggested to be more skilful 
in balancing evidence than the policeman is of 
threading a difficult navigation, or the tailor of 
performing a dexterous feat in surgery? Yet here 
is an extract from the reports of the Middlesex 

Sessions, proceeding while we write :— 

CAUTION TO PERSONS LIABLE_ TO SERVE ON JURIES. 
Upon the name of Patrick Haley, of 56, Cable-street, 
being called by Mr, George Smith, the crier, to serve 

on the traverse jury, that person said he wished to be 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

George William Thompson, twenty-seven, clerk, wa® 
indicted for obtaining divers sums ef money, ranging 
from 3s, to 10s., by false pretences from various persons. 
There were six indictments against the prisoner. Mr. 
Richard Harris defended the prisoner. 

The mode the prisoner pursued was to ascertain from 
certain papers that had fallen into his hand as to what 
insurance offices persons had insured their property, and, 
going to them with certain blank forms of an office, 
urged them to insure in that, as it offered very peculiar 
advantages, In a number of cases he succeeded in 
inducing persons to consent to insure in the office 
named, they at the same time filling up one of the forms 
he presented. He stated that it was necessary to pay a 
certain sum for the registration, and these sums were paid 
to him, and they saw no more of him. It was atter- 


money. 


fully intending to pay over the money. 
The jury found the prisoner “ Guilty.” 


and kept to hard labour for two years. 
POLICE. 
plied to the magistrate for protection. 
Mr. Arnold inquired what had occurred, 


and I have not been used to it, 
Mr. Arnold—How long have you been married ? 


at Lambeth Church, and he has used me shamefully. 


early at three weeks, 


cnsed, Worship. I bought - — ass ok meat, and first he 
* >, threw it on the fire and then under the grate. 

oe 7 alas is your reason for wishing to be Mr. Arnold—What does he do to you ? 

e 


Applicant—I am only a lodger in the house, and occupy Applicant—He refuses to give me any money. 


but one room. Iam a shoemaker, and when I am away 
from my work shali lose my wage, and have no food for 
the following day. 

Mr. Payne said he could do nothing for him, as he 2 
should have had his name removed from the list. 

Out of seventy-five persons summoned to serve only 

gorty were able to do the duty. 
So, of course, this poor cobbler, to whom every 
hour spent in the jury-box represents a privation of 
the necessaries of life, is actually to be forced to 
undertake the task of trying prisoners charged with 
indictable offences ! What layeges has the public 
that the other eleven in the box, or even one of 
them, will be better, or even not worse, qualified 
than he? Would any living man with education 
enough to enable him to read, select Patrick Haley 
to advise him on any subject beyond the mending 
of boots? We write in all pity for the man, but 
with a still deeper sympathy for those unfortunate 
persons whose lot it may be to be compelled to stake 
their hopes of a just acquittal on the forced judg- 
ment of this poor fellow and his compeers, The 
answer to our queries we know well—‘ Oh, of 
course, the Judge directs the jury ; and if they give 
a wrong verdict—one opposed to the evidence 
and to common-sense—a proper representation is 
made to the Home Office and the prisoner is par- 
doned.” This is the only possible answer, and it is in 
part untrue and for the rest nonsensical. If the jury 
are to be wholly controlled by the Judge’s direction, 
of what use are they at all? But, if the jury givea 
clearly wrong verdict, firstly, it by no means follows 
that the Home Office will be called on to interfere ; 
and, secondly, in a doubtful case, which presents a 
more than common difficulty, the Judge usually 
leaves the question of fact entirely to the jury, and 
accepts their decision. Let it by no means be sup- 
posed that we undervalue the importance of trial by 
jury jin principle. What we would seek to sug- 
gest—not merely as an expedient, but as a neces- 
sity—is that jurymen should be selected for their 
intelligence and remunerated for their labours. To 
serve ona jury might and would then be considered 
as a privilege. As it is, the principle of payment of 
jurors is recognised by the law. Why not make 
this real, instead of, as at present, merely nominal ? 
If this were done, it would very quickly be dis- 
covered to be easy enough to find reasonably- 
educated men of repute and experience to fulfil the 
office, in the place of needy shoemakers occupying 
lodgings, and only retained upon the jury-list because 
they have not sufficient tavt to enable them toclaim 
a rightful exemption. 

At the Cambridge Assizes Dr. Hugh Pearson was 
charged with poisoning two horses, the property of 
a Mr. Hall, a solicitor, one of his neighbours, at 
Ely, The case was one of extraordinary interest. 
Dr, Pearson and Mr. Hall, the prosecutor, were on 
intimate terms. Mr. Hall, like most country 
solicitors, appears to be a man well-to-do in the 
world. He kept horses, swine, and poultry. Dr. 
Pearson called upon him at mid-day on Jan, 21 last, 
and, finding him not within, strolled into the 
yard to see the fowls, as was his wont. The 
doctor was afterwards seen coming out of the 
stable. At five o’clock that afternoon two out 
of Mr. Hall’s three horses were dead, Wet 
bran was found in their mangers, although 
no bran had been purchased for the prosecutor's use, 
Dr, Pearson, on being consulted, at once declared 
that the horses had been poisoned by st:ychnine, 
and that he could with his naked eye distinguish 
the crystals in the bran, He directed that the 
poisoned bran should be saved for analysis, Crys- 
tallised strychnine was fourd in the viscera of the 
horses, Dr. Pearson had sent for bran, and had 
directed his servant to wet it for a poultice. He 
had in his surgery a bottle of crystallised 
strychnine, and upon this bottle were found 
some particles of bran. Circumstantial evidence 
could scarcely be more complete, excepS in 
the utter absence of motive. Dr, Pearson was found 
guilty, and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
There is, we admit, one curious fact which suggests 
itself to us upon this case, Medical men are, of all 
professional gentlemen, most scrupulously cleanly, 
“Chemically clean” is just as much a scieutific ex- 

pression as “ mathematically true.” The constant 
abitual washing of hands after manipulation is 
one of the points moat striking to observers brought 
into contact with professors of medicine, surgery, or 
chemistry, That a doctor should, after dabbling 
with wet bran, have handled immediately a bottle 


containing a poisonous preparation, appears to us 


clothes away. 


room. 
Mr. Arnold—Has he assaulted you in any way ? 
Applicant—He has terrified me very much, 


ing of the horrible things he has done. 


he uses is horrible, I hope you will protect me. 


with. 


receiving, knowing to be stolen, fifty cases of gin. 
Mr. Joseph Smith, solicitor, defended the prisoners, 


London Dock to receive fifty cases of gin. 


a Custom-house officer. 
van were driven away. 
suburb of London in the evening of the same day. 


the business of a baker and flourdewler. 


any further here is my new_ authority. I believe 


you have got the gin here. 


gin, and you shall see it.” 
the prisoner, and in afront room saw a large quantity 
of bottles of gin enveloped in straw for exportation. 


in cases, Where are the cases?"’ Hill said, ‘I'll soon 
show you.” He then took the officer into a back bed- 


abed. Dunaway said, “Is this all?’ Hill replied, “ As 
far asI know; you had better ask my wife.” Mrs. Hill 
then went up stairs with the officer, and removed a case of 
gin from a cupboard. A further search was made, and a 
quantity of other property, which had no relation to the 
business of a baker, was discovered, Dunaway believed 
the property which he seized was stolen. He took the 
prisoner into custody, and, after lodging him in the 
station-house, proceeded to the premises of M‘Cree, 
who keeps a coal and coke shed in Baker's-row, White- 
chapel, close to the Pavilion Theatre. Dunaway asked 
him if he had any cases of gin in his house; to 
which he replied that he had none, and had never seen 
any. The house and shop were searched, and nothing 
found, Dunaway was coming away from the house, 
when a constable named Eldridge, who accompanied 
him, said—“I know it is him; I am sure he has 
got the remainder of the gin;”’ and suggested a search 
in the prisoner's stable. Dunaway asked the prisoner 
if there was anything deposited in the stable, M'‘Cree 
answered, “No; nothing whatever, except char- 
coal.” Dunaway opened the stable-door, and Eldridge 
removed a great many sacks of charcoal, and discovered 
thirty cases, each containing twelve bottles of gin, con- 
cealed. M'Cree said the gin was left with him by a pub- 
lican to take care of ; that the publican was about to shift 
to another house, and that he did not want anyone to 
know of it. Danaway said, ** Who isthe publican ?”’ M'Cree 
answered, “I don’t know him.” One more case of gin 
was afterwards found. The whole of the fifty cases of gin 
stolen from Mr. Day's van were recovered, except three 
or four bottles, A good deal of other valuable property, 
for which Hill could give no satisfactory account, was 
found in his house. 

Dunaway asked for a week's remand to enable him to 
trace the thieves, and to find owners for the property not 
yet identified. 

Remanded accordingly. 


TERRIFIC GALE AND GREAT DESTRUCTION OF 
PROPER?TY.—The severe weather of Sunday culminated 
in a terrific gale, and during the whole of that night and 
Monday morning the wind blew with tremendous force, 
causing much damage on land, and, judging from reports 
received, severe disasters at sea, Such a gale from the 
east has not been experienced this winter, and its effects 
have been most especially felt by the shipping below 
London Bridge and at the mouth of the river, It 
attained its greatest force between five and six o'clock 
on Monday morning, when it blew like a hurricane, and 
its effect was demonstrated by the falling materials from 
houses in many parts of the metropolis. It was bitterly 
cold and freezing hard, the thermometer registering three 
degrees below freezing point. The drivers of trains on 
the Great Northern and Great Eastern Railways state 


wards discovered that the prisoner was not authorised to 
receive any applications for insurance in the office, and 
that, in fact, they had all been swindled out of their 


Mr. R. Harris said that the prisoner had formerly been 
an accredited agent of an insurance company, and he 
believed he could obtain new subscribers for this office, 


The Assistant Judge sentenced him to be imprisoned 


THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE.—A young woman 
who described herself as only nineteen years of age, ap- 


Applicant—I am very much ill-used by my husband, 


Applicant—Three weeks to-morrow ; we were married 


Mr. Arnold—It seems to be the normal condition of 
marriage in this neighbourhood, but he has begun very 


Applicant—He began at the end of the first week, your 


Mr. Arnold—Whatelse, as [ cannot interfere with that ? 
Applicant—He locks me in the room and takes my 


Mr. Arnold—That’s to prevent your going out, I sup- 
pose 
Applicant—Yes ; but I didn’t marry to be shut up in a 


He de- 
clares he will cut my throat, and he is constantly talk- 
He says he has 
been committed to prison seven or eight times. 1 am very 
much afraid of him; he is so violent, and the language 


Mr. Arnold granted Ler a summons, to be served forth- 


EXTRAORDINARY RECOVERY OF STOLEN PROPERTY. 
Charles Hill and James M‘Cree, two middle-aged men, 
were brought before Mr. Paget, charged with feloniously 


On Saturday morning last one of those audacious horse- 
and-cart robberies which have been so frequent in the 
vicinity of the docks and warehouses was committed. A 
lad in the employ of Mr. N. W. Day, licensed carman 
and waggoner, was sent with a van and horses to the 
After the 
van was loaded, it was left for a short time under 
a railway-arch, while the lad went back to the dock to 
correct an error in the delivery of the gin committed by 

In his absence the horses and 
They were found in an eastern 
The 
fifty cases of gin were missing, On Tuesday night Police- 
sergeant Dunaway, a detective, received intormation 
which induced him to visit the house of the prisoner Hill, 
Essex-street, Bethnal-green-road, where he carried on 
Dunaway in- 
quired of Hill if any cases of gin had been left with him 
on Saturday last, to which he replied in the negative, 
Dunaway produced his staff—or new authority, as he 
termed it—and said to the prisoner, “ Before 1 go 


Understand what I say, 
if it is here, say so.”’ Hill thensaid, “ Yes, I have got the 
Dunaway went upstairs with 


In 
answer to questions by the detective officer, Hill said he 
received the gin of a man whose name he was not 
acquainted with. Dunaway said, “‘ All this gin was packed 


room, and dragged sixteen or seventeen cases from under 


that they have not experienced such a fearful night | 


for years, Their trains were greatly impeded by the 
force of the wind, and they were so benumbed with the 
extreme cold that they could only with the greatest 
difficulty drive their engines, A guard belonging to the 
Great Eastern Railway states that during the night all 
along the Eastern Counties route the wind blew a hurri- 
cane, and not only was railway property destroyed, but 
houses were unroofed and hayetacks blown down at 
various points. On the eastern coast, at Lowestoft, 
Yarmouth, and other exposed ports, the sea was running 
mountains high; shipping had suffered terribly, with 
loss of life ; great damage had also been done to property 
on land. Numerous casualties to shipping are reported 
from various ports on the coast. Another portion of het 
Portland Breakwater has been washed away. 


METROPOLITAN TAXATION,—On Tuesday a deputa- 
tion, representing most of the metropolitan vestries and 
district boards, waited upon Lord Derby at his official 
residence, Downing-street, for the purpose of stating the 
objections which were held to the Metropolitan Improve- 
ments Bill, introduced into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Tite. Mr. Harvey Lewis, M.P., and 
Mr. Thomas Chambers, M.P., introduced the deputa- 
tion. A memorial was read, in which a statement was 
made of the grievous burdens to which the ratepayers 
of London are at present subject, and urging that the 
intended rate would greatly increase them. Lord Derby 
could hold out no hope of the Government taking any 
step to oppose the bill; indeed, they had already promised 
to support it. Having thanked his Lordship for the 
courtesy with which he had received them, the deputation 
withdrew. They then proceeded to the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, where they met the special committee of 
the Common Counsil of the City of London; and, after 
some conversation it was decided that joint action should 
be taken in opposition to the bill, Several propositions 
were considered, and amongst those most favourably re- 
ceived was one in which it was said to be desirable to 
ask Mr. J. Stuart Mill, or some other member, to propose 
an amendment on the second reading, to the effect that 
no measure for increased taxation be taken into considera- 
tion until the question of the representation of the people 
shall be settled. All the gentlemen forming the new 
“defence” committee adjourned to the lobby of the House 
of Commons for the purpose of canvassing members, 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING.—The returns for 
1866 show that in that year 46,389 vessels, of 13,275,893 
tons, entered our ports with cargoes, coming from foreign 
countries and the colonies—an increase of 1879 vessels 
and of 1,111,640 tons over the entries inwards in the 
preceding year, 27,382 vessels of 9,214,299 tons were British 
or British-colonial, and 19,007 of 4061,594 were foreign ves- 
sels ; the increase over the preceding year was greatest in 
British and British-colonial shipping, amounting to 1501 
in the number of vessels and 856,231 in the tonnage, while 
the foreign vessels arriving showed an increase of only 
378 in number and 255,409 in the tons, 5938 vessels of 
2,874,147 tons arrived from British possessions, an increase 
over the preceding year of only 101 in the number of ves- 
sels and 81,339 in the tons; while the 40,451 vessels of 
10,401,746 tons which arrived from foreign countriesshowed 
an increase over the preceding year of 1778 in the num- 
ber of vessels and 1,030,301in the tons, 1517 vessels of 
1,894,179 tons arrived here with cargoes in 866 from the 
United States, an increase over the preceding year of 846 in 
the number of vessels (more than double) and of 665,780 
in the number of tons; but the vessels of United States 
nationality arriving with cargoes in 1866 were only 408 
of 431,103 tons, an increase over the preceding year of 
only sixty-five in the number of vessels and 68,343 in tons. 
The clearances outwards with cargoes in 1866 tell the 
same tale. The total was 49,708 vessels of 14,006,966 tons, 
an increase over 1865 of 1527 vessels and 1,189,524 tons ; 
of this increase, British and British-colonial shipping 
had 1284 in the number of the vessels and 905,940 in the 
tonnage, and foreign shipping 243 in vessels and 283,584 
in tons. But the increased amount of shipping departing 
for the colonies was only 168 vessels, 165,607 tons, while 
the increased amount of shipping departing for foreign 
countries was 1359 vessels, 1,023,917 tons. (We give 
the tovals, but in the items showing the tonnage cleared 
for the colonies there is probably some misprint; the 
tonnage cleared for India, stated as 1,594,453, should 
perhaps be 894,453.) In 1866 the vessels cleared hence 
with cargoes for the United States were 1437, of 1,512,998 
tons, an increase over the preceding year of 389 vessels, 
371,937 tons; the vessels of United States nationality 
clearing from the United Kingdom with cargoes were 507, 
of 513,614 tons, an increase of 113 vessels, 116,597 tons. 
In our coasting trade the total entered and cleared with 
cargoes in 1566 was 289,284 vessels, of 37,005,575 tons— 
viz., 288,021 British vessels, of 36,784,270 tons, and 1263 
foreign, of 221,305 tons, an increase over the preceding 
year of 680,356 in the tonnage, but a decrease of 7812 in 
the number of vessels. The decrease was in the number 
of British vessels, the foreign having increased from 822 
to 1263; the British tonnage increased by 610,397 tons, 
and the foreign by 69,957 tons, The vessels entered 
inwards and cleared outwards in the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland increased from 68,423 of 
12,857,451 tone in 1865 to 70,015 vessels of 13,801,784 tons 
in 1866. Repeated voyages are counted in these returns, 

BELGIAN TELEGRAPHS.—The system of telegraphs in 
Belgium has been under the control of the Government 
since the year 1850, The total length of lines now in 
working order is 2000 miles, the length of the wires used 
being 5395 miles, exclusive of those worked only by the 
railway companies, There are 307 telegraph offices open 
for public use, and many others are provided, called 
‘* offices of deposit,” at which persons may leave and pay 
for messages. From the year 1850 to 1862 the tariff was 
14f. for any ordinary message of twenty words,which charge 
must, as now, be paid in stamps, or written on stamped 
paper, In 1862 the charge was reduced to If., at which 
it remained until 1865, when a reduction to half a franc 
was made, that being the present scale. All messages 
may be sent either direct from the nearest telegraph 
office or, if nearer to the sender, from any of the offices 
of deposit. The messages are delivered free of charge to 
all places within # range of one mile and a quarter from 
the receiving-office. A tariff of 1f, also exists for what 
are classed as “‘extraordinary” telegrams, the senders 
of which claim the right to have the receiver fol- 
lowed up to any place other than that indicated in 
the message, and also the power of having copies of 
the telegram forwarded to any number of persons at 
the rate of half a franc for each copy. The sender of a 
telegram can claim the charge for a message if by the 
fault of the office the telegram does not reach its desti- 
nation, if it fails to de so as quickly as if it had been sent 
by post, or if it be incomprehensibly worded. It appears, 
however, that the amount of claims for restitution is very 
small indeed, great care being taken by the officials to 
avoid all possible sources of error. The reduction of the 
tariff was eminently successful; for, whereas in 1860, 
80,000 inland telegrams were sent, a total of 332,700 was 
reached in 1865; and the returns for the first six months 
of last year show a still greater corresponding increase, 
It is also an important fact to note that, whereas in 1860 
the proportion of telegrams to letters was 1 in 218, a reduc- 
tion to 1 in 48 obtained in 1865; thus showing that the 
former had increased innumber at the expense of the latter. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ket for Home Securities has been rather inactive this 

aon Seebaan, no change of importance has taken piece in 

prices’ Contols, for Money, have marked 91 to 914; Ditto, for 

‘Account, #1 44; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 89 44; Ex- 
ills, (4s, to 188, prem. 

5 ery Secarisles have commanded but little attention, and very 

few onanges of importance have taken piace in the quotations. 

Chilian Scrip is 2to 14 cis, ; Danubian, 4 to | dis, ; and Russian, 

24 to 2] prem. Brazilian Five per Ce..ts, 1865, have been done at 

73 ex div. ; Chiltan Six i oes, ard 8g; ey sony Slag 

; Ditwo Debentures, #14; v i 

Cenvs, 1864, 84; Dito ou Lj Greet Five ver Oeste 


174; Mcorish Five per Cen.e, 4; 
, 65; Three par Cente, 1856, &c., 42); Russian 
ee et cere n 8G, s74 axaiv, ; Ditto, 1862, 88; Bisco, 1864, 


ante, 1822, . 

oy Sper cme’ Sf; Spanish Passives, 22}; Dittovertificates, 144! 
Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 76}; Ditto, 1668, 544 ex div. ; Ditto, 
1862, 55§; Ditto Five Cents, 1865, 30}; Ditto Four per Cents, 
; Dutch Four per Cents, 874; and Itaiian Five per Cents, 1861, 


‘nited States 5-20 Bonds are firm, and have been done at 744. 
Vv Fi Cents have realised 544, and the Six per Cents, 
Yizeinis Five per Con ony Consolidated Mortgage Bonds have 


= teh ; Erie Railway Shares are 394 to 40, and Illinois Centrals, 77 4 
184. 


Colonial Government Securities are in fair demand :—Canada Si: 
per Cents have realised 99 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 864; Cape Six 
per Cents, 1044; Ditto Five per Cents, 92}; Mauritius Six 

nts, 1895, 1055 ; New South Wales Five per Cents, 18¥8 to 13, 
868 ; New Zealand Six per Cente, 100 ex div, ; Queensland Six per 
Cents, 914 ; and Victoria Six per Cents, 1891, 105]. 

Bank 5 have been dealt in to only # moderate extent :— 
Alliance have realised 154; Anglo-Austrian, 7 ; Chartered of India, 
Ausiralia, »nd Ching, 17 ; Columaal, 364 ; Consolidated, 44 ; Imperial, 
224; Imperial O:toman, 8}; London and County, 56; London 
Jotut-stock, 424; London and W: stwinster, 93; Merchant, 164; 
Oriental, 42 ; Union of Australia,474 ; and Union of London, 45 

In Miscelianeous Securities very tew transactions are recorded :— 
Anglo-American Telegraph, 16g; Atlante ‘Telewrapn, ; Dito, 
Eight per Cenu Preference, 80; Berlin Waterworks, if; Credit 
Foncier of England, 4h; Kbbw Vale, #4; Electric Lelegraph, 132 ; 
General Credit, 4j'; Imperial Land Company of Marveilies, § ex 
int. ; London General Omnibus, 3 ex div, ; Madras Lrrigation and 
Canal, 20$; National Discount, 13; Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam, 63 ex new; Ditto, New, 63) ex new; Kio de Janeiro Gas, 
224 + Royal Mail Steam, 104; Scottish Australian Investment, 121; 
Submarine ‘Telegray h, 65; Telegraph Construction and Main- 
ithe allway “Markee han tees ee a 

y Market has rath i. 
fluctuated to any important extent, a ee ee 


Geawine METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 
N CHANGE.—The smal! supplies of English wheat o 
sale this week have been taken off sreadily, at an advance an the 
quotations of from l¢, to 2s, per quarter, ¥oreign wheat hus com- 
manced extreme rates toe slight advance; whilst floating cargoes 
of grain may be considered steady, Both English and foreign 
barley nas changed hands slowly, at the late deciine in value. Tho 
malt trade has been in a sluggish state; but no turther decline has 
taken place in the quotations. Oats have advanced 1-, per quarter, 
with a good demand. We have no change to notice in the value of 
either beans, peas, or flour. 
ENGLISH,—Wheat, 51s, to 67s, ; barley, 30s, to Sis. } malt, 54a, 
to 738, ; omts, 208. to 33s, ; rye, 328. to 47s. ; beans, 3a, to 46a, : poss, 
ms. $0 Oe Bee quariec j Hons, 434. to os. per 280 1b, : 
.—~ Prime stoc: has mover off ireely, at very full 

rear es the teste Hae soled very inactive s\-Basé, From arr 
} mutton, |. WO 6s 40.5 Vv 4a, 6d. vo 5s, 6d. ; 

Js, 2a. to 48.24. per Bib. to rink the offal” a 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—Trade enerally has ruled 
firm, as follows :—Beef; from 3s, 2d. to 4s, 10d. ; mutuon, 38, 6d. to 
5s. ; veal, 48, to 5s. 2d. ; pork, Ss, 2d. to 48, 4d, per 8ib, by the 
carcass. 

T#A.—The market is somewhat heavy, and prices have a droop- 
ing tendency. 

SUGAR.—Both raw end refined goods are a slow sale, at last 
week's currency, The stock is smai] when compared with last year, 

Corree.—The transactions have been on @ very moderate tcale, 
at late rates, 

Ric#®.—There is more firmness in the market, and last week's 
prices sre well supported, 

PROVISIONS.—Nearly all kinds of butter are in fair request, at 
full quotations, Bacon is inactive, at 58s. to 60s. per cwt. for 
Waterford. Hams, lard, and most other provisions are very cull, 

TALLOW,—The market is firm, and P.Y.C., on the spot, is worth 
44s, per ewt. Stock, 29,312 casks, against 34,293 casks ast year. 

OILS.—Linseed vil selis slowly, at £37 per ton on the spot, 
Rape is offering at £57 10a. tu £41 10..; and fice palm, £41, 
French turpentine, 348 : and American, 38% 9d. to 394 per ews, 

SPIRITS.—There is about an average business doing in rum, at 
full prices, Brandy is steady, but grain spirits are a siow inquiry, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £3. to £4 108,; clover 
£4 to £5 10s. ; and straw, £1 18s, to £2 bs load. 

COALS.—Haswe'l, 234, ; Hevton, 23, ; QGostorth, 208, $d. ; Tun- 
stal', 21s. ; and Holywell Ma n, 178, per ton, 

HOPS.—The sale for all kinds is he avy, at barely stationary 
prices. The quotations range from £2 \6s, Ww £11 11s, owt, 

WOOL.—The public sales are progrersing slowly, at a decline of 
14. 10 2d. per Ib, 

‘OTATOERS.—The supplies are moderately good, and th 
is inactive, at from 902 to 1508. per ton, 7s He foams 


= 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
a FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 
ANKRUPTS.—E. SPRINGET?, St. Mary, Newington. — 

PHILLIPS, Mile-eud-road, cap-peak sear. A. MORGAN, 
Dalston. — J. BKOWN, Hackney-road, cowkeeper.— A. B. B. 
WATTs, Hurstpierpoint, medical pracutioner.—T CARLETON, 
City, straw-hat manufacturer.—K, W. VAKLETON, Southwark, 
grocer,—W, FURDHAM, Hackney, corn-chandler.—J. S. SMITH, 
Littichampton, shipewner.—T, H. I YERMAN, Gower-street, 
Euston-+quare,—W. H. GREWCOCK, Kilbarn.—J. HANOOCK, 
Colchester, confectioner.—J, and L. NATHAN, Whitechapel-road, 
Gravers.—A. KENNETT, Strand, refresnment-house keeper.—R. 
BUVINGLON, Notting-hi!l, manager of the Hope Brewery Tap.— 
4.@. WAD#, Bermondsey, warchouseman —K. WKIGNER, Old 
Bond-+treet,eccountant.—H. J. MaTLHE WS, Newbury, (oydealer, 
W. BROWNFIELD, Woolwica, fly proprietor. — T. HEWARD, 
tears Kr oval merchant.—F, QUKLCH, Bermondsey, butcher, 
W. C, GILLAN, Notting-hill, barrister-at-law.— A. RUTT, 
Grave-eud.—F, W. DKEARKY, East Greenwich. — F, C. HUNT, 
Covent-garden, licensed victualler.—R, H. PETERS, Bow-road, 
ma-ter mariner,—H. GROVES, Camden Town, engraver.—H P18, 
Bethnal-green, shoe mavufacturer.—U. WALLIS, Whitechapel, 
paker.—T. BARON, Deptford, shoemaker.—J. HATTON, Mattishall, 
farmer.—W. GILBERT, New Kent-road.— Tl, WHitEHEAD, 
Tunetall, boot mavufacturer.—B, HOWARD, Toilerton, farmer.— 
H. WILLIAMS, No‘tingham.—J, B, MH TAXA, Cheltenham —W. 
BEYNON, aberystwith, sicensed victualler.—E. WiGDAHL, Swan- 
sea, coal aigpen S TUTTON, Newport, brewer —S, CHAMP, 
Bridport, clerk—J. BARLOW and J. BRIERLEY, Huddersfield, 
boot manutacturers. — B. KITUHING, Leeds, stockbroker, — 
T. CHENEY, Normanby, miner.—J OGDEN, Huddersfield, cotton- 
spinver.—T. RYLANDS, Bramley, cloth manutact..rer, — J, 
KEYSULD3, Liverpool, car proprietor. — H. MnE, Woolton, 
nurseryman,—G, T. IKKELL, Everton,—A. LAWSON, Liveryool, 
couton-rpinner. — J. H. MACKERN, Pre ton, shipbuilder, — @, 
GReAV#S, Blackburn, chewit,—J.GLDFIELV, W gan, draper.— 
Rand J MILLS, Sunderland, deapers,—J, HAUBITZ, Warwick, 
confectioner,—J. W1+8, Coseley, sheet-iron worker —l’ MERCER, 
West Derby, beerhvuse-keeper.— A, GERMARD, Kirkdale, 
publican, —G. E. COLDWLL, Birmingham, brast-caster.—J, 
COX, sen., Ashted, mauager of a» anafactory.—T. WATKIN , Bir- 
mingham,—W, CUKBETT, Handsworth, clerk.—J. C4LDLOW, 
Birmivgheam.—C. BRETIELL, Balsall-heath, glass manu‘acturer, 
T. J. COLLINS, Warwick-hire.—J, MOK KI, Pontypool, engineer, 
J. TUNSTALL, wtherley, innkeeper, — H, kGGLus LONE, 
Skirwith, grocer.—F. NEAL, Cape-lene, axlet.ee-vurner. — 
8S. TWEEDAL&, Kochdale.—W. D. COOK, Gosberton, farmer.— A. 
BARRATT, Spalding, butcher.—W. FLUYD, Northampion, thoe 
manufacturer,—¥, BEACON, Northampton, manager of saw-milis, 
A. sORGAN, Britt n Ferry.—T. BRAUND, Exeter, tailor.—R, 
HADFIsLD, Hulme, wheelwr ght.—R. DUBSON, Low Spenny- 
moor, co. dwainer, -H. BAYLEY, Wolverhampton, schoolmaster, 
8. sULLULK, Wembvurne, Iabourer.—A. MERRICK, Wolver- 
hampton, beerceller.—B. WHITMORE and J. EDWARDs, jan., 
Wolverhampton, chain-harrow manufacturers.—T. MAXWELL, 
Ne. wich, public-! ouse manager.—J. HOULDSWORTH, Leeds, 
marble-mason. — 8, ALDH%, Norwich, baker, — W. CAIKNS, 
Carlisle, commission agent.—J. GI4SON, Cartisie, shoemak-r.—F, 
W&LLs, Norwich.—H. WINTER, Hemingfield, beerhouse- keeper. 
B.WKIGH'T, Knot ingley, grocer.—T.NICHOLSON, Harrogate, hay- 
dealer, —K. J. GILL, Newport, Monmouth-hire, carver and gilaer.— 
E., GULLET:, Piympton St Mary, license? victualler.—W, 
KAGLw, Leicester, beerhvuse-keeper.—W. CARVE, Voalbrook 
Dale, carpenter. — T. RUMSEY, Woodbridge, innkeeper, — J, 
BOWMA) , Newcastle-ou-Tyne, grocer —R. VINCEN ', North 
Shields.—S. IMBSHAW, Guofall, licensed victusller.—T Ww, 
JUNES, Ruthin, tsilor.—E, KING, Yo k.—K. BARROW, York, 
joiner.—R, DAViSON, Darlington, innkeeper —W. BRICKELL, 
sen , Motcombe, cheesedealer.—W. CHILD, Pulborough, beershop- 
Some Sar SLON, Cameley, carpenter.—J. GULLICK, Stune-lane, 


TURSDAY, MARCH 20, 


BANKRUPTS, — F. BAIL®Y, Cambriage, victualler.—F. DE 
NAEYER, Oxford-street, williner.—J. BRANT, Brentford Eu 
hatter.—R K. SMART, Chelsea, achooluaster.—C. S. ALLSON, 
Brighton, barman. — H. FULLER, Strand, proprietor of the 


“* Cosmopolitan’ news r.—T. W. BLOFIELD, Belvedere, 
builder 3, B. STREEL, ew, general dealer.—W.W. HOUCHIN, 
City-road, engineer. — BROADHEAD, Bishopsgate-street 


Without, licensed victualler.—C. RISDON, Chelsea, artist. — 
W. J. CROOK, Brighton, ale merchant.—&, WISH Islington, 
saddler —A. K. GILES, Bishop's Waitham, rchoolmistress,—J, 
GHINSTKAD, Bishopagate-street Without, draper.—H. WOOD, 
Camberwell-green, seedsman.—T. STREELON, unford, cattle- 
denler,—C, k, JENNINGS, St. John's-wood, clerk.—J. PARSONS, 
Newington-causeway, grveer.—J. HANNAFOSD, Peckham, grocer, 
G. PALTERSON, Holloway.—G. BATE, Wandsworth-road, e.- 
gineer,—U, M, L. COUSINS. New-crors, clerk.—K, TRACEY, 
Burnbem, bostbuilder.—G@, DOBBS, Padaington, baker.—T. ELAM, 

lebone-lane, rv er — A. BELL, Mile-end, builder. —(, 
CORNS, Birmivgham, licensed victualler.—J. @ KIDSON, Dar- 
laston, grocer,—t. DERRETT and G. TUTTON, Newport, brewers, 
A, SMITH, Leeds, tailor,—G. W. DIX, Howden, manure merchant, 
w. @. HERDMAN, Everton, artist, —S. H. TURNER, New 
Brighvon.—H. MORTON, Manchester, wood turner.—J. V. L, 
WESTMACOTT, Manchester, surgeon.—J. Re dae A jan., and 
J. ROBY, jun, Manchester, yarn agents.—J. WaATSO) Barnley, 
grocer.—R. D. LAW, Manchester, atturney-at-law.—J. BESWICK 
and J. McMASTER, Cockermouth. tsilors —A TAYLOR, Darham, 
T. G. GASCOIGNE, Coatham Munderville, farmer.—W CUOKE#, 
Bishopwearmouth, ship »wner.—W. WEIR, Lower Walton, f-rmer, 
C SKELDLNG, Cradley Heath, bootmaker.—M. RUBINSON, Old 
Accrington, blackamith. — J. MERCER, Spel hurt, badder, — 


J. H. T, ROGERS, Freshwater, innkeever.—J. BARRATT, Burton- 
on-Trevt, blarksmith,—J. *RAILSFORD, Burton-on-Lrent, sode- 
water manufacturer.—E. ATTERBU4Y, Barion-on-Trent clerk, 
E E. MIDDLETON, Manche-ter, ironmonger.—A. W. HALEY, 
Salford —W. B .OOKES, Farnworth, carir.—J. G. DANCK, 

ASr*DES, Blackpool, joiner.—T. RB, 
KING, Wel ‘neton, station 


Swindon, poulver-r,—H 
HYDE, 'Peterbrough, tailor.—F. 


by, 
PAYNE, 
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ESSRS. GABRIELS’ PRING FASHIONS for 1867, 


PAMPHLET on 


1. ARRIVAL of NOVELTIBS for this Season. 
RATNLESS DENISTRY, pvt amp, ges tie] Zine Any a Salen Ms Sh ana 
ficial Teeth easly .— Mesare. 5 we 
re ; PETER ROBINSON'S, 193 to 1 -strest. 
Duke-oteet, Live W.; and 64, hill, ; and M4, (te fT 08, poe 
QPECIAL SALE OF SILKS, 
and SOUND TEETH eA Bo 


W te 5 he to personal attraction, and to health aud 
. sigasiscnie a PRARt p DENTIFRICE,, 


eis 


vites 


CASE 
con) a beautiful 3 of richly-coloured 


suitable for Ladies, Prices, roo 
Ask for ROWLANDS' ODONTO. Siu the Pull Dro of 4 yarns orany length wil be 
es Silks, fo ot 
-IHLANG, the Flower | gomprises Colonri: 2 
IMMEL'S IBLANG TELANG, She Dans | fet heed aaa ing Wins Sete Song 
DINNEB- iste roud ‘ALN, to replace the Rose-water | Spring Costume, Price, mers gs. the extra Robe 


Salver, £1 108.—06, 8, Regont- rat; a 


ESTACH ay “TOILET POW DER | Wnt 
imparts to the skin a natural tvocsnampae youthful deli 
and softness attainable by no other m 2s. 6d, per box. 


prt 


which hn by 
nish rite Youn splendid wore found ly cheap. 


NEW SILKS FOB 1867. 


terywheresP NLU acd LUBIN, 2, New Bond-atreat, Plain and Fancy Silks, Moire 
i ed a “ss of the Newest Destemeans n ing, toed expresely 
RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrate senson, are now ready for inspection. who cannot 
UNITED SERVICE TABLET cme for ite de lightfal panoply wale pris me post 
ficial 8 8! Li} AMI V 
tee on TTELD, Potenters of the Self Acting Candles Robinson's, 160 40 108, Oxtend-ateget, W. 
pe gt ene on each taba others, Now x P of the 
ee ————- EW SPRING DRESSES 
BENSON'S WATCHES AN D CLOCKS. tn Castilian. Mexican, Nankin, and Camlet Clothe, : 
A ee Se 2is. the Full Dress, 
aR wie PR! CE ‘OF P WALES, Also som: last season's at reduced A peices, 


PETER i ROBLNSOM, 1m, Oxtord-strect, 


Clase 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronometers, Keyless, Repeaters, Chronog’aphs, &c. 
CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, Churches, 


Now ready, post-free, Patterns of the 
 O halle bate OLOTH (Registered). 


&e. 
JEWELLERY-—-Specialties in Monograms, Crysta's, Diamonds, and A most durable Fabric for Spring Dresses. 


Fine Gold. ‘Checks. and Chince from'| 6d. to 294, 64. Full Dress 
PLATE, AND WORKS OF ART in Bronse, by leading Artiste. ear ot BOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS—Seo Iiustrated Pamphist, post. 
free. 
Wateiens ~ Clocks sent ob toe pee of of the World. 
W. Benson, 35, te 


aces: er om tee A. 
Parts Exhibition ise, English Section, Class 23, 


ARD NER SB’ LAMP S8. 
GARDNRRS CHANDELIERS. 
NERS’ DINNER SE 


WHITE MUSLINS AND GRENADINES, 
Fo CONFIRMATIONS, WEDDINGS, &c., 


Patterns free.—PETEN HOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford -atrest, W. 
HE UNIVERSAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, of Regent-street. 
The most economical and the largest in Earope, 


AMILY MOUBNING, 


GARDNERS” PLATED GOODS 
458 and 454, STRAND. 


( } ARDNERS’ SRST ei mer ean et corer tas 
Tous BS, A68 ga 6 > eee ae PETER ROBINSON'S, 
ee, er ee Goods are sent free of ob ee 
QLACKs' SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE | or felepran ; and Patterns’ isha Sees 
is as for wear ali of the world, 
able orks (Pidls Patiora Por fon) £1 10 10 Oandl 18 0 The Court an Warehouse, 
Table Spoons ou ote PSs pre 0 largest Mourn ing Warehouse in Burope, 
Desnert ditto .. “ * oN 100% 110 0 PETER ROBINSON'S, 
Tea Spoons . es eo «os O13 0 ,, 018 0 = - ; = 
Richard and John Slack, $3¢, Strand, London. NOTICE,--THR MUCH APPROVED 


MPERIAL UNSFOTTING CRAPE 
ia to be obtained at PETER ROBINEON'S 
Family Mouroing Warebouse, of Ragent-etret, 


He. 9, Condalt-sireat, Reeve stvecs iby Rind permimion of te] VU PERIOR BLACK SILK&, 
from ‘Ten to Five. N at PETER ROBINSON'S, 
Good useful Bleak Stike, from 45s, to 70s, the Full Dress, 
_—_ perfor and most rom Bdfd from 3) ge. to 10 ga.; 
TAROPORTES.— MOORE and MOORE ot hy the yard, from Robinson, Patterns free. 
LET on HIRE the FORTE, for three Wholesale apd Hota Bink ie Meroer, 
Fianon, doi ead nee carer Goce RST-CLASS CARPETS, Lowest Prices 
: N . west Prices 
la, : wing-room e . 
mec Obiigts, Granda, 6 Guiness er guartrt” ottage a ee. 
Bina rains ff Lo yg T. VENABLES end SONS, London, &. 


104 and 100, BISHOraa. TR STRERT, 8 ae " 
Mate fer good end cheap Pinos ‘to "Moore ‘and Moore, ® {MBST-CLASS a Prices, 
lor Patterns, 
OORBE and MOORE'S road é System thents, Menten fone aie aad Svan, &o, 
Azitiee, “ictand 10s, Bishopsgate cisvet, Wi 
== TRST-OLASS DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three. 
youre System of Hie to Purhase to all parts of the United 


tree.—104 and 108, 
TANOFORTES, TWENTY-ONE 


foes SPRAGUE is Ke manatacbering a aed es 

elegant uprivalled in tone and 
brie 7A ~ stand in eer oy climate, 

W. Sprague, 7, Finsbury-pavemont.  Hotablt Tied | a fs % 


C HOOOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast, 


Pair fi p emmy hs A 
— 'T, VENABLES and SONS, London, B. 


yuast-cuass MOURNING. Lowest Prices, 


Write for Patterns, post-free. 
free of the 
Ot, VENABLES « tad sONS, London, 


IRST-OLASS BE BED-BOOM FORNITUBE, 


, for 4s. 9d, 


7. VERA BL 8S Sous, 
| 198, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4, 6, 8, Commercial-st., London. 
()HOCoLaT-MENIER, for Eating, | —i@ @@.@4 ——_—_—_——_——_— 
bi ide PATTERNS FREE. 
ILK t Maki d d 
(ROCOLAT-MENIBR, | Par Pare, wh wholesome, BYce SILKS, Best Makes an London 


FRENOH 


1 ann ot JOHN “EARVEY aod SON, 60, Ladgnte-il 
BEAKFAST.—EPPS'S COOOA PATERRES FRER, 
B (maore ealied Eppe’s Homenppathie Oseea, a SPaine DRESS MATERIALS, 
by Jas. Epps, Homopathic cut by the ¥: 
eo estab! ished Ry — Novelties in British and Foreign Manufacture, 
beverage is equally tnvigoreting and from le, bahar 4 re 
Ses Rie See paver Mckee, 
Modals—London, 1851 and 1869 ; New York, Paris, and Dublin, JOBN HARVEY and SOM, 6, Ladgete-hill, 


Y's CHOCOLATE FOR’ EATING 
ts prepared with 


VAGE PERY GOODS 
reward to purity, and, SjALvaa STOOR of DRAPER go 


ORILDRER, WITH WwHow i? 18 A UNIVERSAL FAVOURITE. ihe vertined in Standard of ‘Weineaday: v sealla. 
anamnestic itt 2 Shiee tenbsineeneaaiat a) r om, 
INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN Ita to ln Lika per yards 
Dublin Prise Medal. Tek pure, fee We fo Ie ieee 
Te7_mholevome, Sold’ in bout en, retail houses 1, SIMPSON and 00. 48, 49,2, 63, Farringdon-street, City. 
Rie at ergemireeesc oat, 
rs an oo and branded cork," Kinalan it JILKS. —T. SIMPSON and COMPANY, 
a eoa FORE Nt ce anion sang es eens Sutera 
LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALBS, | Stocs, are cosbiod to offer unuaal advantages to thotr Customers and 


48, 49, 50, and 53, Farringdon-street, City. 


ADIES and the PUBLIC 
are invited to inspect 


Sey SR mic bana 


POLSON’S 


FLO PENCE 
pens ties of Silks, Manto, sins my SEuING STOCK 32 Ribbons, 
wr 
- Sn ere ae aT Hosiery, '@ Hoves, Trimmings, Haberdashery, To. 
FURVETO THE PRINCESS ALES. ery Cheap Late 

SILKS, PANCY DRESSES, a CAMBRE BONS, e., 
LENFIELD PATENT 8TARCH,| pucuuca under ot amislancen Paterna pout frer. 

EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, Wholeisle ant ne pono and Oo, Pa 

end @ awarded the Prime Medal, 76, 77, and 78, St. Pa'y-churoh urehy E.G, 
R , with lluminpated Almanac! for 1667, forwarded free. 
° N.B, Visitors are reminded 8, "els five to tem 


minutes’ waik of the rail whieh extended 
.” their lines tg the oot Ite ew 


“Q INGE R,” 


Light on ied by Dr. fongh. 
peastice, whan prescyiving the Ofl, toreceesmend thie Mina then NEW NOISELESS LOCK-STITCH 
amidet 20 much variety and uncertainty, we have confidence in ita PAMILY SEWING RACHINES, 
by Dr. De Jongh's 77 4 aNSAR, nanboRD aod *% Sy Chief Office in the he United Kingdom, 
Strand, London ; and Chemists. . Tl, 147, Cheapside, London, 
RS. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN F. THOMAS ane. CO.’8 New Patent | 
SOOTHING SYRUP for Children their Teeth, BS, profaciag work alike 


SEWILN' doth 
Ghee land 2 Oboapetie en rat, We 


obildren when suff. from painful dentition, still con. || — ——A——-————_____—- — 
Sis ccmee nen aa % arin LEXANDER’S KNITTING-COTTON is 
Sireetle Seslned wiuh ech bul Pron, 3. Be ure to | iniciers should trp it Te ta eure SS pleson, "Bcld by ail gota 


Striped, and Figured, 7. Gd to 14s. 94. exten Full Di 
Plain, ip’, § views ex! ress. | Lot 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


G4 SILKS at BAKER and ORISP’S. 
Patterns 
Frees 


Bares and CRISP’S, the ae 7 House 


London for 
and Fancy ene silke, 
Patterns iree, 


BAzzR and CRISP’S FANCY SILKS, 
£1 15a, 64. Fall Dress, 

Best in London. 

"8 patcerns freee 


Bake and CORISP’S FANCY SILKS, 


and CBISP’S FANCY SILKS, 


Ake 


Bees and CRISP’S BLACK SILES, 


Paiterne 

Rich, Bright, 
Wide, aud Dura! 

G ded, 


from | guinea to 5 ga. 
198, Regent-street. 


BAKER AND CRISP. 
A SPECIALTY, — JAPANESE SILKS. 


MARCH 23, 1867 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, §T, 

JAMES'S HALL.—LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE 

Sn. Charles Hallé, Joachine, L: Ries Henry Binrrere eer anes. 

Conduetor, “Mr. Benedict Sota is Se aloony te; Aden: 
‘a, 


Bond-trest. ls, Programmes and Tickets at 50, New 


A PAN ESE.—FLORAL HALL, Covent- 
punta — The TAPAS | SROvee EVERY EVENING, 
OF mig = at Kig meee, ond. Wednesday and Saturda: ay 
Emesic ot Ehwes, Stalls, ; Reserved Seats, 24, 64,; Admiss: 
obtained at the Box-office trom Teu till Five; 
aleo at Melle, Old at sireet Austin’s, &t. James's Hall ; 


aad Keith, Prowse, and Co, Cheapside. 
N.B, Skating on Monday, "“pacetey Th yumeky, end Friday, from 
3 Ub and Srery Bvenine after tie Jepa™ ene performances, 


| roe READINGS LIFE. BOAT. 
Penny Read very ni 
Ronident Geuttylof the town of BONG 
yt ne aS ba porn gen 
shot be made inal tbe fowne throughout the 
and Suffolk to hold :neet aim ee 
READINGS and MUSICAL TEBTAIN. 


which should go to purchase 
Reotings i mate eaehs end toane dangerous pate of 
and sanction of 


the Eas 
as Honorary 


attended, and 
TY heldon Fan sent 
jaa make 


under the advi 
the woral. SitionaL iia advise INSTIT’ 
DAME, , kindly 
eet thd and will in ylve ail we needful information, 


HE ‘BXTRAORDIN ARY ART-UNION, 
Ci ee Piabases | sd z, every Subscriber of Que 
W.C, Specimens on view, 


On Friday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 93, 


Tite CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
APRIL, gal ith Illustrations by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A., 


d 
Colourings and Patterns, CONTENTS, 
just arrived, The Clayerings, With an Illustration 
£2 the Diess, Cup = IL--Lady Onger's Revenge. 
Patterns free, XLV-—Ie wring p wens nappened off Heligoland, 
—-is sbe 
BAKER AND CRISP. The Kéningsmarks and Marshal Saxe. 
NCY DRESSES, &c.—Patterns free, | To futveos county, 
Lot 1, 509 Pieces of Siri; linetties rag 1d, Full Dress. | 4 Week Count House. Part IL 
?. 350 Pieces of ditto Pi i - 9a. oy tration.) . try T. (With an Miue- 
+» 3% 500 Pieces of Plain Granite ol ee 9d, ” Martial Law and Military Law. 
» 4 200 Piccee of ditto ditto... 128, 6d, . The Golfer at Home, 
ww 5 200 Eleven 06 $8. 32- ine Skistings le ae ” Life in a Muitary Prison, 
» 6 200 Pieces - Is . id 65, Cornhill, 
XL 7. 300 Pieces of 32-inch Wool ditto .. Is, Mya. - psc ele BLDEE, and 00., 
8 Sultanaa 17e. 


200 Pieces of the best Striped 
Silk and Cotton yo a le. he “yard to 33, 
, 1, 1000 Poplin Dressea, 14a, 9d, to 29. 6d, 

“Also ail che New Colours and Pattern, ‘i. Japarese Silke, and . 
large variety of New Fancy omy in Mottled Chénés, Striped and 
Plain, from 44d, to 2s, 64. per 
198, Pr pernt-streot. 


NANCY DRESSES, at 2s. 


BAKER and CRISP. Patternsfree, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 


MUSLINs, CAMBRICS, 


i} 
from 5¢, 64, “Patterns free, 


AMOTT and 00. SAINT PAUL'S, 
me Sats 


£15, worth of 
RICH SLACK SILKS, 


oms 


vel colourings, 
1 te 2 
“y Arad nt 
ew Spring Deen r Ferien, 


te eg 
61 and 62, Saint Paul's, “London. 
OSTLY and MAGNIFICENT SHAWLS, 


CHAS. AMOTT and CO., SAINT PAUL'S, will SELL, daring 
the next few days, 350 superb Woven SCARF SHAWLS, all pure 


of Post-office order. 


a 
ee ee u rel 
and 62, 'y Upon 


MOLBES ANTIQUES, 


4, and 44 gs. the Full Dress ; 5} to 84 ga. 
Compton House, Frith-street bo Ola Compton -sieest, Sohio-sq., W. 
< eran iets SatceaGaiabscates aeitstenoe 44 esi eniesis dese ees te 


GREAT BARGAIN, 

Several thousana Yardeof Wide-width FRENCH CHINTZES, 
wo legd. per yard.—SEWELL and UO., Compton House, 44, 45, 46, 
Uld Cumpton-street, and 46, 47, ¥rith-strest, Sona-square, W. 


HEAP SPRING and SUMMER DRESSES, 


blic to an immeme Lot, just 
Y D ii 


Cheap FaNC RES: in every ty, both Light, Dark, an 
Medium Colours, ‘They will be cut in ony lengt “4 “the Sutoes 
per J 


ard, or 
amonget them being really worth t ion 
bs =e ea CLAVE, “The ‘Arcade,"” Mt ts 397, New New rae fot 


ENT’S PATENT CURTAIN HOOKS and 


HOMSON'S “GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS. An beer y new principle, with new “Frade | 


Farveuing. Manufacturers of “ Prize-medal Crinolines,”* 
ECUBITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE, 


mark, @ a’ "Crown." 


Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 

K, by far the best and biackest Cresta, Names, and 

ne ne oy ing , &e. Price la. per 

Wibin, Landon; and sold’ by all respectable Choe Secrionnee, 
&«,, in the kingdom, = : 


AFE INVESTMENTS FOR CAPITAL, 
SHANPS INVESTMENT CROULAM (post free) should bo eas: 
sued by shareholders and the public before invesirg It isn vate, 

valuable, and reliable eulde.—Uioes, 32, » Poultry, Ioadon, Kc, 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
DU BABRY’S Delicious BEVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


cures @. a, cog! 
seniauta, fern, rages 
stom. com plaings, lo, 68,413 :—** Rome, J 2, Mate 
The of the Holy Father is ‘excellent, ae y «i 
abandoning all other ies, has confined hi entirely to 
Du '» Food, and bis Holiness cannot praise this exceilent = 
too highly." —Gazetie du Midi.—Da Barry and Co, 77, 

Ww. Passe See, 
24 1b., 40a, by all Grocers an 4 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS, 


EAVE’'S FARINACEOUS FOOD has for 


years, Tessived the mnqualified approval of Drs, 
cer, Hassall, Lethoby, “ Ure, and other emineut eminent medical men 
sp baahy onmbinns aa { unmedicated diet for invalids and 


Sold in is, meveateng Lh a atone C Chem inta 
kageem. Wastes and Uo, 


Loadea ; Thompsoa and 
Manchester. —Neave and 0o., 


(\OLLEY’S 
gear ee 


the Hair,— 


A New and Cheaper Maisie of of Sir Samuel White Baker's Great 


HE ALBERT. N’YANZA, GREAT 

BASIN OF ‘a ae AND EXPLORATIONS OF re 
NiLE SOURCES. & SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M A 

F.RG.S, With Map, ii basieenicnse and Portraits, Two ar oh 
ett weuild be dificult to errate the importance and the grea! 
t woul ov t 
and varied interest of this work.” —Times, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


Will be published on MARCI 30, 64., 
pus CHRONICL 


A Weekly Revi:w; 
containing— 

1, A Critical Summary ot Event’. 

% Political and Literary Artic.o«, 

3. Notices of English and Foreign Books, 

Office, 4, ‘Tavistock-street, Coveus-gar.en, 


hace see i ot LIBERALISM, 
THE Day, 
Price Une Penny. 
Office, 49, Ess x-stre.t, Sirand, 


pareve LAWKENCE, YEOMAN, 
A New Serial Sto’ 
By the Prochiryg “Archie Love,” 


commenced in ay ag Number of 
TEMPLE BA 


URBY’S EXCELSIOR READING. 
BOOKS are the best for elementary schools, Tho testimony 
of several ers and sel managers, of all denomi- 
nations, is unanimous in favour cf these books, Illustrated 


Prospectus, with eetens pages, post-free. 
London : MAS Muany, 3 32, Rouverie-street, 


spans to the ILLUSTRATED 
tog tet hs 


Spee ) aaah ek Cioaiee ioacad Copy. 
it), On re 4 
T. Fox, Saat #, Cauhorine street, btrand, London, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articles at DEANR’S a and FURNISHING 
OUSES, amg 7 wpm D. 1700, New Lilustrated Catalogue 

with Priced Furn’ 


ishing List and post-free. 
Dems and Co,, 46, King Siililann aieect: London Bridge, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CURRY or Lag tera ig be Y Behe ge) 
Curry Powder, and Sauce, may be a Hae from all Sauce 
‘enders ; and Wholesale o 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL. Purreyors to the Queen, 
Svho-rquare, London, 


E, 


OLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
Disorders of immediately 
pert by DB. LACOCIeS arte PULMONIC one lent They have 


taste, 
At ls, 144, per box, by all Druggista, 


EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy, 
reveee cid PEPSINKE WINE, Te toe ye oy 
from 2a.— Manufactured 


Cheania.s, 3. 33, 44, Southampwon-row, Saami oaens -equare, bah = 
ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick gly Loas of A) Drowwiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, and ail Disorders of the and Bowels, 


are Rin see \-known 
bs RAMPION'S FILL OF HEALTH. 


They unite the recommendation of @ mild operation with the most 
pen effects ; and where an apericnt is required nothing can 


oil Saticlnn Yenters, of ts, 140, end box; or 
sold ty if Medicine Ven endera, 6, gd, Ss, 94, per box ; 


Koa 8S COUGH LOZENGES, w! which 


daliy recommended b; (ee 
the moet eminent of whora may in ee se Te ia. a 
and tins, %, 94.—T. Keating, 7, 7%, St. Paal’e-churohyard, 


J OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and» ‘PILLS 


eetablish: a wholesome 
organ, poate: Mp gmem) 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A Gentleman, 


in every 


Many years tormented with be to afferd 
roy A ae . oe, happy 
in ® very ehort vapent pine ang 


2 
Mepicraes ES by the public has proved efficacy end meal 
and the truth of Mr. Morison’s system to the cure of 
composed only of Vegetable or Medicinal Herbs, they 
are wD Km iguees Sh te the most tender age, 
the weakest frame, of human suffering ; the 
most pleasant and’ benign wan ine ons wales ever offered to the 


world ; and at the same time the most csrtain in searching out the 


‘endera, 
direct polsoner of the blood, and ya the cause of all kinds 


OD-LIVER Oll trom Newfoundland, first 


delivery season, by THOMAS 

‘ATING, 79, re Sold in bottles wheles : half- 
pints, 1s, 84, ; i rohan ego , imperial measure, 

London ; Printed ang Published ot the Odie Panay aie 

. 

enaid,— 


ql Eee 


